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Reasons for Not Reducing Fares. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1891. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Referring to ‘‘ Excursion Fares,” on page d507of the 
Railroad Gazette of yesterday, and the question, ‘What 
justifies a reduction from the regular passenger fare?” 
I would remark, in the first place, that the present fares 
are so low there is little or no room for reduction if 
roads expect to keep their lines ina fair physical condi- 
tion and meet their obligations on the money that has 
been invested with the hope of building up the sections 
of country through which they pass to such an extent 
as to enable them to become profitable investments to 
their stock and bondholders. Of course, when western 
New York becomes more populous, it and sections of 
other states can consider the practicability of running 
long distance excursions at less than the regular passen- 

er fare. 

From close observation it appears to me that a rail- 
road should be paid more than the regular fare for the 
risk incurred in running a long extra train full of pre- 
cious lives, in the face of and close behind all of its other 
trains of every description, which the public demands 
shall be moved faster each year. We will grant the 
railroads of western New York and of other states good 
signal service and competent train crews; but an extra 
train of any class, as every man in the train service 
knows, runs extra risks, and those risks are increased as 
these extra trains approach New York or other great 
cities, inasmuch as there are more trains to be looked out 
for as the extra train draws nearer the smal! end of the 
funnel. If an excursion train should have an accident, 
resulting in the death or injury of one or two of the ex- 
cursionists, it would take all the revenue derived from 
such train, and possibly the value of the train and engine 
besides, to gratify the demands of the injured and 

iled. The witch most dreaded by all railroad men is 
accident to passengers. Besides having to ay the de- 
mands (often unjust) of injured parties, accidents 
usually have a _ tendency to subject the road 
to more or less odium in the eyes of its patrons 
and this sometimes leads through passengers to seek 
another route. 

When a railroad runs an excursion for reduced 
round-trip tickets, the scalper is usually on hand at 
the point to which such excursion runs, ready to send 
a different passenger back to the initial point of 
the excursion at less than the regularrate. There is 
little or no margin for reduction of any kind in through 
or local regular fares in many sections of the United 
States. Sometimes a road needing money necessary to 
meet pressing obligations does face all risks, and runs 
a few cheap excursion trains. If afew idle cars can be 

. on an excursion or two without accident, the pro- 
ceeds will help to pay the interest on and remove the 
trust plate from them. It is true the trains are running 
to Niagara and Chautauqua Lake with the coaches not 
full, and to get them full, while they are obliged to run, 
during certain periods, tickets are sold to such points 
a little lower than the regular rate with the hope of 
carrying a passenger in each seatin the coaches. But 
all this has a bad tendency. Would the average Ameri- 
can citizen be content for the railroads to haul him in an 
emigrant car? They cannot carry him in the coaches of 
ft? » present day at less than the present regular rates. 

J. 1. H. 








Two-Cylinder Compound Locomotives. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


I have been waiting for some of the many two-cylinder 
compound locomotive enthusiasts to answer the remarks 
by Mr. S.M. Vauclain at the Railroad Convention and 
It 
seems to me that they are a little backward in defense. 


published in the Railroad Gazette June 26. 1891. 


two-cylinder compound is that the cylinder ratio could 

not be made large enough and room still be found 

for the cylinders within the permissible width of the 

locomotive. Now, I cannot see quite why this is. 

Why should not the crosshead be offset to one side the 

necessary distance to bring the cylinders within the 

limit of width. Two inches offset would permit a four- 

inch larger cylinder, and I cannot believe that two 

inches offset would be a more objectionable mechanical 

arrangement than the crosshead which Mr. Vauclain 

uses, 

But even supposing this could not be done, why not 

move the frames and the driving boxes toward the 

centre? This would bring the outside of the hubs of the 

driving wheels nearer together, and the centres of the 

crank pins could be moved in to suit. There is no 
objection to moving the frames closer together on loco- 

motives that have the firebox above the frames, and a 
majority of the engines which Mr. Vauclain thinks 
could not be compounded satisfactorily with two cylin- 
ders are built in that way. Now, if the centres of the 
frames be brought four inches closer, the centres of the 
cylinders could be reduced four inches nearer and the 
low pressure eylinder could be made four inches larger 
in diameter, which would make quite a respectable in 

crease in its area. 

There is still another way to meet this difficulty, and 
this brings up another point made by Mr. Vauclain. 
He thinks a cylinder ratio of 3 to 1 is necessary in 
order to get sufficient expansion. Why, instead of this, 
should not the ratio be kept at 2 tol, and a greater 
expansion be obtained in the high pressure cylinder? 
The majority of indicator cards published from two- 
cylinder compound engines show that there is less ex- 
pansion in the high pressure cylinders than in the 
low. Why is this necessary? Why not make the 
high pressure cylinder larger in diameter and expand 
more in it than in the low pressure? Such a step 
would not only give the desired increase in expansion, 
but would also assist the locomotive in starting. It is 
being generally conceded that the difficulty with the 
two-cylinder engine, is that after the first exhaust 
of the high pressure cylinder, when it should be exerting 
a comparatively high pressure on the crank pin, it is 
not doing so because of the back pressure in the 
receiver, and when working compound the two-cylinder 
locomotive has not as much average total pressure on 
the piston as the simple engine which it was built to re- 
place. This has resulted from an empirical rule that has 
been generally followed; it is that which makes the high 
pressure cylinder of the compound engine about 1 in. 
larger in diameter than the cylinders of the simple 
engine, to which it is supposed to be an equivalent in 
power. This is wrong. An empirical rule for cylinder 
dimensions is nearly always in error, and is right only 
for one particular condition. I think that it is such 
points as these that the two-cylinder compound 
advocates should consider, and not allow what is really 
the simplest and most desirable type of compound to be 


condemned without defense. 
Two CYLINDERs. 





Honest Conductors. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 11, 1891. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your issue of July 17 you publish a paragraph 
saying that the Southern Pacific Railroad has decided 
to do away with train collectors. The paragraph is fol- 
lowed by some editorial remarks which are rather sur- 
prising to men who know railroad men fairly well. 
The remarks referred to are as follows: ‘ It is true that 
it is often easier to select honest money handlers from 
among office clerks than from among freight conductors, 
for the simple reason that these two classes were origi- 
nally recruited with very different ends in view, and it 
may, therefore, in many cases, seem good economy to 
put on train collectors.” 

Certainly you did not intend to make a wholesale 
charge of this sort against so large a class of men as the 
freight conductors of American railroads. It seems to 
the writer that an explanation and apology is due from 
you. 

It is no imputation on the honesty of office clerks who 
wear good clothes to say that there are plenty of freight 
brakemen and freight conductors who wear dirty clothes 
when at work who are just as honest. Certainly the 
average of natural honesty is much the same in all 
classes of men. 

You accept (apparently) the general view *‘ that volun- 
tary honesty is either native—or not there.” Can you 
not go farther and say all real honesty is voluntary ? 
Elevated position or high pay never made a rogue over 
into an honest man. A rogue will think more of $10 he 
can steal or cheat one out of than of $100 he can earn 
fairly. Almost anybody can earn a hundred dollars, but 
it takes a sharp fellow to steal it or cheat one out of it. 

Your editorial says, “To train a passenger conductor 
for collecting $50 per day by keeping him for 10 years on 
a freight train where he handles no money atall, is to 
deliberately neglect the cultivation of his spirit of 
honesty.” 

This is as wrong and unfair as the first quotation. 





It 


evidently implies that if you do not train a man to 
handle money you are not training him to honesty. 
These freight men handle many times $50 wurth of 





with little more risk than is taken in taking money. Do 
the freight conductors asa rule steal? No man thinks 
they do. Once in a while there is a lame one, but so there 
is once in a while a lame minister of the Gospel. It is as 
fair to charge the wrong-doing of a few on a whole class 
in one case as in the other. 
All the considerable defalcations in the country are 
by men who were trained to handle more money than 
$50 per day. Maybe you mean “cultivation of the spirit 
of honesty ” only extends to amounts of $50 per day, and 
if that amount is exceeded the spirit of honesty culti- 
vates in the other direction. 
In any view of the case it seems clear, as before said, 
that you owe a large class of good railroad men an ex- 
planation and apology. They wait to hear from you. 

A. A. JACKSON. 
[It is hard to say anything on such a delicate subject 
without giving offense and every one knows that 
‘* comparisons are odious. ” Moreover the relative hon- 
esty of two classes of men must be largely a matter of 
speculation. Therefore it would perhaps have been 
more sensible not to have touched a subject so full of 
snares for the hasty or unwary. Certainly we intend- 
ed to make no wholesale charge against freight con- 
ductors; but we thought and still think that, given 
the same material to start with (the natural man), the 
avocation which best trains a man toexactness in ac- 
counting and which makes him most familiar with the 
dangers and obligations of financial responsibility will 
be most likely to produce a man of practical honesty. 
We do not say that it will make him actually any more 
conscientious, but that it will give him amore realizing 
sense of the business value of honesty asa policy. In 
business it is not safe or right to give money responsi- 
bilities to a great body of men of whom you can know 
personally but little, unless you can check them very 
closely or give them a practical motive for being hon- 
est. Quite a number of years ago the General Super- 
intendent of a great railroad issued an order that no 
passengers should be carried on through freight trains, 
and that no one should be carred on a way freight 
unless he had a ticket. It was the duty of the con- 
ductor to see that no passenger left a station until he 
had his ticket. The passenger receipts on that road 
increased nearly $1,000 a day at once; and that year 
they were $330,000 more than they had been the year 
before. The increase was easily traceable to this order. 
We do not tell this incident as proving that freight 
conductors are Jess honest than other men, but because 
it does show how well it pays to watch any body of 
men similarly placed. EpItTorR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 





Signaling the Fourth Avenue Tunnel, New York. 


We announced last week the fact that the Fourth 
Avenue Tunnel signaling is to be thoroughly overhauled 
and that the contract has been let tothe Johnson Rail- 
road Signal Company. In all the discussion called out 
by the accident last spring we have held that this tun- 
nel is operated on a high standard of practice, that the 
signaling is wellup to the “state of the art” and that the 
immense traffic in and out has been handled with rea- 
sonable skill and safety. Therefore the storm of criti- 
cism which was lately raised by those who really know 
little or nothing of the local conditions to be met, or of 
the practice of handling trains or of the art of signaling, 
was uncalled for. Nevertheless the responsible officers 
have resolved to improve on all existing practice, and to 
make, in the tunnel signaling, a distinct advance. The 
present practice, the conditions to be met and the 
schedule of requirements prepared by Mr. Platt, Gen- 
eral Manager Harlem Line, are outlined in what follows. 
The requirements are those on which bids were made 
and the contract let. 

The present system is the Sykes, combined with the 
track circuit ; added to this is the Scott indicator, which 
shows to the operator in each tower whether the blocks 
or sections controlled by him are clear or occupied. 
There are also audible signals, both torpedo and gong, 
working in harmony with the visual home signals. All 
visual signals in the tunnel are in duplicate, one on 
either side of each track, and work simultaneously. 

While it is believed that the system as now arranged 
is the safest in use in this country or any other, it is the 
aim to make additional safeguards, and provide for the 
occasional failure of the electric current, through the 
Sykes cabinet and the track, to perform its part in un- 
locking the signal levers. The latter is especially im- 
portant, inasmuch as it is more difficult to maintain a 
perfect track circuit through a tunnel than elsewhere ; 
and the further fact that with a movement of about 500 
trains and engines over the line every day, even the oc- 
casional delay caused by such failure cannot be per- 
mitted. 

The specifications and requirements for the new signals 
briefly stated are as follows: 

1. All safeguards and indicators, now in use through 
the Sykes cabinets, or otherwise, to be retained, and to 
work in harmony with the improved system. 

2. The blocks or sections to extend 100 ft. beyond each 
home signal, and be so arranged that it shall be impos- 
sible to clear the signals in the rear of the section 








The main point which Mr, Vauclain made against the 


property per day, which could be used or disposed of 





until a train once admitted has passed entirely out. 
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Sd. New cabinets and locks to be so arranged that | « 
uravity shall be overcome to unlock levers, instead of | t 
allowing gravity to assist in unlocking as in the present | « 
cabinets, 

1. An independent and direct circuit together with 
supplemental cabinets shall be provided to unlock a 
caution lever in the rear tower of each section to enable 
the operator there to withdraw the audible signals, and 


‘ are simple and generally of hand power, For stationary | 
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Fig, 5—-Pillar Crar 


show a caution signal in case the regular track circuil 
is out of order; this secondary or green signal only to be 
used by the concurrent action of the operators in both 
towers, 

5. Cireuits and locks to be so arranged that it shall be 
impossible for operators to show a clear signal when the 
section ahead is occupied, 

6. It shall be impossible for any operator to show 
either a clear or caution signal without the permission 
and co-operation of the operator in the advance tower, 

7. The green or caution signal cannot be shown until 
the preceding train, or some part of it, shall have reached 
and passed the advance tower, 

8. All visual signals to assume the danger position 
automatically when the train for which they were clear- 
ed passes them, 

) All signals to be repeated to towers controlling 
them, repeaters to show position of signals visually and 
to warn audibly if not working properly, or light extin 
seuished, 

10, The primary and secondary cabinets and circuits to 
be so arranged as not to conflict in any wav with each 
other, The use of the secondary circuits not to be a bar 
to prevent the use of the primary or track circuit for the 
next train, 

Il. All signals and mechanical devices to be weighted 
to the danger position, and the whole system so arranged 
that the failure of any part of it would put and hold the 
signals at danger. 

12. The audible signals not to assume aufomatically 
the danger position on the passage of an engine or car. 

18. The visual and gong signals to be put to danger by 
the operator at any time; during the passage of a train 
if necessary. 

14, Torpedo exploders to be so connected that they 
cannot be restored to danger during the passage of a 
train, but can be at all other times; this to prevent oper- 
ators from throwing a torpedo exploder to the danger 


position before the last truck has passed, leaving the 
chamber empty during the approach of the following 


train. 
15. Audible signals, both torpe lo and gong, to work 


in harmony with visual signals, except as above pro- 


vided. 


16. Movement of signals, detector bars, etc., to have 


the benefit of the full stroke of the lever. 


in the same capacities, 
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‘onstruction, All problems raised by these specifica. | t 
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ive, to which it may be attached and propelled to any 


ions have been successfully met and without compli: | desired location, and thus can be readily thrown in or 


rated currents or mechanism. 


Cranes for Railroad Uses. Vv 


{ 
BY WM, L. CLEMENTS, M. E, 


I. 
Other transferring appliances for station and yard use 





work twotypes are shown and are well adapted for 
freight receiving or delivering yards, fig. 5 represent 

ing the much used pillar or post crane, now made in all 
capacities to 40 tons, and the transfer crane, fig. 6, made 


The use of stationary cranes necessitates the incon- 
venience of bringing to the machine material to be 
transferred, involving expense as to shifting cars, labor | 
required and delays. There is in suecessful use for 
freight-yard purposes a portable steam crane, shown in 


| t 
( 
( 











ve for Yard Work, 


liv. 7. Its uses and advantages are manifest, it being 
self-propelling and capable of moving a single-loade’. 
car, also radius varying; apd slewing a complete circle, 
through the power of the engine and boiler, it may 
reach freight otberwise inaccessible to power machi- 


17. Cabinets and locks to be so arranged that the plun-| nery. Unfortunately, with the intermittent use of such 


ger cannot be pushed in when the section is occupied, 
I8. Cabinets to be of durable parts, strongly made, 
simple in plan, and so arranged that the plunger con- 
tact shall be full and complete at each stroke. 
The other requirements pertain only to the mechanical 


a machine, the condition in smaller freight and receiving 
stations, the presence of an operator at all times is not 
economical unless his services can be otherwise used. 
Remedying this defect the machine is made without a 
boiler, to receive steam for its operation from a locomo- 





c 





out of service at any time. 


These general considerations embody the use of ser- 
iceable cranes for yard work, For the receipt and dis- 
ribution of quantities of barrel or package freight 


other designs of conveyers are preferable, and for bulk 
freight and its transference from car to car the problem 
of success of design has not been solved, 


It is hardly necessary to state as applying to the mis- 
ellaneous equipment of cranes, freight handling, and 
ower devices of all kinds used, intermittently, about 
he shops, freight yards and stations of railroads, that 


the question of the applications of power for these de- 
vices is an important one, not only for economical main- 


enance but for effectiveness and suitableness for the 
nachine and purposes desired, 

Motive Power.—\t is undisputed that the direct use of 
he steam engine asa motive power is most economi 


‘alof all artificial powers, provided proper transmissions 


of steam may be made, Such favorable condition, how, 
‘ver, is but rarely to be had. The objections to boilers 


and firerisks and their expensive attendance and main. 
tenance compel a concentration of the steam plant, 


lherefore for long distance power transmission, as is 


now usualin the operation of labor-saving machinery 
about railroad shops, freight yards, stations, ete., steam 
cannot be used economically for the great objection of 
condensation, expansion and contraction of conduits 
and loss of pressure, with the consequent expense, Va 
rious are the methods for power transmission for such 
work, which have been successfully used, with more or 
less economy, and a comparison of some of them is cof 
service in the instellation of the machines under consid 
eration. 


High-pressure water transmission, compressed air, 
wire rope, shafting and electricity are other successful 


agencies for comparison, 


Water power may be transmitted with but little loss, 
In the machines themselves the useful effect is as bigh 
as #0) per cent. in direct acting apparatus, and as low as 
0 percent. in cases of great multiplying power of 16 to 
1. The efficiency of an engine pumping water into an 
accumulator may be taken at approximately 75 per cent.» 
and the compound efficiency will therefore be ascer 
tained by combining this with the above ratios of efi 
‘iency. Hydraulic appliances cause a waste of water 
vhen the maximum capacities of the machines are not 
*xerted, In the case of a crane it may occasionally be 
ised with but light loads, when as much water is con- 
sumed as would be requisite to lift a heavy one, How 
eyer, in modern designs proper valve arrangements, 
with several rams, materially decrease this loss, The 
loss of efficiency by transmission through pipes, if suf- 
ficiently large, is but little. The compound efficiency of 
the hydraulic system, applied to cranes in shops and 
warehouse work, in view of these losses does not exceed 
10 per cent. 

The use of compressed air as a motive power has 














Fig. 6—Transfer Crane for Yard Work 


always entailed an enormous loss of effect. This is due 
to two causes: First, the compression of air generates a 
great quantity of heat, which is dissipated by condensa 
tien before the air reaches the place where it is to do its 
work. Second, should the air be used expansively its 
cooling produces ice which clogs the valves and pass- 
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ages and stops the working; therefore it is generally 
used without expansion, which, of course, entails seri- 
ous loss, 

Hence, it is desirable to produce in the air compressor 
itself the cooling which takes place afterward and to 
protect the air, during expansion, from cooling below 
freezing temperature, The more the air is cooled during 
the process of compression the less is the expenditure of 
work on compression and greater is the efficiency. The 
less the degree of compression the greater its efficiency, 








Fig. 7—Portable Yard Crane, 


because the less is the proportional loss from the intense 
reduction of temperature, or the efficiency is reduced as 
the pressure is multiplied, add that the efficiency of the 
machines themselves is a factor, and if taken at 90 per 
cent. the compound efficiency is 40 per cent., say a half, 
The ultimate effect of the combined air compressor and 
motor rarely exceeds 30 per cent. 

The loss of power in transmission by ropes varies only 
as the velocity, whereas either by compressed air or by 
water the loss due to friction increases as the square of 


the velocity. For transmissions within 1,000 ft. with | 


rope running 4,000 ft. per minute the loss of power in 
transmission equals 17!¢ per cent. approximately. The 
sources of loss are: Ist, resistance of the air to the arms 


: . | 
transmissions. In the transmission of power by ropes 


to cranes, a system of three driving sheaves for the pro- 
pulsion of the crane machinery is ordinary. In such 


ee ae ee 2 ee ss 22 26s te ete 


transmission experience and tests have shown a loss of 
18 to20 per cent., or a compound efficiency connecting 
the driving engine of from 42 to 45 per cent. for ordinary 
crane service. 

The use of shafting for the transmission of power to 
some positions necessary for the purposes under consid- 
eration can seldom be made. However, for traveling 
and jib crane propulsion its use is ordinary and success- 
ful. The objections for such service are wear and tear, 
friction, attention for lubrication and repairs, mecqest- | 
tating the ready accessibility of parts, 











The amount of power lost in such transmission varies 
widely with the state in which it is maintained. With 
an ordinarily maintained line of crane shafting running 
200 revolutions per minute the loss due to friction of 
bearings and connections is not less than 37 percent, A 
length of 300 ft. of shafting frequently absorbs 3.25 H. P. 

The use of electricity for these miscellaneous services 
has been but recently developed, and as to its efficiency 
but few accurate results can be given, 

Its application fortraveling cranes and transfer tables 
is most frequent. The result of a careful test in the pro- 
pulsion of a traveling crane shows the reulized effect 
from the power delivered by the driving steam engine 
is 63 per cent, 

Substitutions have been made replacing shafts and 
rope-driven cranes with electric motors, in all cases, to 
the writer's knowledge, with success, The substitution 
of a motor for the rope-driving mechanism of a travel 





| ing crane has shown the following result. It may be 
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compressed air or water have all serious objections, The 
use of electricity transferred within reasonable distances 
is most satisfactory and inexpensive. The simplicity of 
a motor, its ease of connection, power and effective 
ness are, certain of recognition for services of this kind, 
and the maintenance of long lines of expensive high- 
pressure pipe in freight stations and many shop uses 
cannot but show unfavorably in comparison when mod 
derate lifting is the desideratum., 

It is true of many shop appliances that their use is in 
termittent, and it is particularly the condition with 
crane machinery, and their adaptation to work should 
be rapid, Separate motive power involves the attend- 
ance of an engineer, and, while the advantage of electri 
city as a motive power is not pronounced with machines 
constantly in service, for intermittent work the advan- 
tages are evident, 

The use of eeveral motors for the operation of the dif 
ferent motions of an electric traveling crane was made 
successful in England prior to their general introduction 
in the United States. In all general types of traveling 
cranes the transverse movement of the trolley and the 
hoisting gearing are actuated by longitudinal shafts 
running the length of the girders or by high speed ropes. 
These necessitate tumbler bearings, accurate shaft 
alignment or sheaves with boxes, and all involving dete 
rioration and friction. 

With the substitution of a motor connected directly 
with the trains of hoisting gearing and another con 
nected with the traversing mechanism; shafts, tumblers, 
sheaves, etec., are unnecessary, wire conductors being the 
substitute, the deterioration of the motors is slight and 
confined to few parts. Such a substitution is likewise 
made with the traveling mechanism, and the use of all 
clutches obviated. Such a design is shown in fig. %. Ut 
is essentially electrical, all motions through the motors 
being reversible and independent. Experience has 
shown, with such mechanisms that, through the control 
ling rheostat, variations of speed for all motions are most 
easily accomplished, It is evident with such results 
that these changes greatly simplify the mechanism for 
the necessary motions of a traveling crane. With a 
double-trolley machine, as shown, the elimination of 
parts forthe many motions required is still more marked, 
five motors there independently operating both trolleys 
and traveling, the variation of speed and running being 
controlled as before through the rheostats. For very 
rapid hoisting with light loads a second and rapid speed 
is given. These remarks apply to machines with single 
and double trolleye used alone. The combined use of 


| here stated that the crane was of the ordinary belt- | two electric cranes for one transferring operation intro- 
| shifting type, with driving rope passing over three pro- | duces other important conditions, 
| pelling sheaves. The substitution, therefore, combined Cranes lifting or transferring together necessarily 


| electric and belt transmission, In lifting a load of eight 
|tons 4 ft. per minute there was absorbed by rope and | operator working one crane may adjust his switch for a 
belt mechanism, in its entirety, 19'4¢ H. P. The applica- 


| tion of a single motor of sufficient capacity showed that 


must lift and transfer at the same speeds, and, while one 


certain speed, it is extremely difficult for the other to ad- 
just his to the same, a most important objection forcon- 


| for driving all motions of crane with no load 2.85 H, P.| sideration. No satisfactery remedy in such cases has 


were absorbed, 


| To lift four tons9 ft. per minute, 7 H. P. additional. 
Cross travel 27 ft., .67 H. P. additional. 


been proposed; a different design, however, corrects it. 


To lift eight tons 4 ft. per minute 6.5 H. P. additional. | With rope or shaft driven cranes speeds are constant 


and clutches control them. The substitution of one 
powerful motor for driving all mechanisms otherwise 


Total power absorbed by motor when lifting eight | driven by the rope or shaft gives the effect, when done 
of the wheels; 2d, resistance of rigidity in passing over | tons equals 11.1 H. P., a saving of 43 per cent., a result | ata uniform speed, of a constant motion for all parts. 
the wheels; 3d, axle friction of 2! per cent. for single | probably larger than would be shown with a crane of | An electric crane so designed is in all details similar to 


modern design. 


a rope or shaft driven machine, and two machines may 





‘vices, a comparison of the various systems shows there 
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Fig. 8.—Traveling Crane for Electric Motors. 


are circumstances to which each is suitable, and that 
they do not admit of being dealt with always on the 
principle of economy, but rather of suitableness; each 
must be decided by the conditions governing it. The 
successful use of electricity for stationary cranes of all 
types distributed, as is common, through all parts of a 
building yard or freight station, has a most promising 
future. The operation of all machinery from a 
central power plant is always most economical 
when transmission to distance is not too expensive. 
The transmission to long distances by means of steam 





As to what system is best for these miscellaneous ser- | work together or singly. 


To all the parts necessary with the ordinary machine 








there has been added a motor; we therefore add nothing 
in simplicity. 

In the selection of a design there can be no doubt of 
the great simplicity with electrical power of the single 
or double trolley crane and its effectiveness and accuracy 
of operation. While there are advantages with the one- 
motor system (necessary when two cranes are to be 
worked together), yet with the uses of all the mechanioins 
necessary with other motive power, the use of electricity 
with such cranes is not so pronounced, 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Swinging Drawbridges by Electricity. 


An interesting departure from former practice bas 
recently been taken in operating drawbridges at Chi- 
cago. The Rush Street Bridge, which was the first of 
those erected with four driveways, has been swung by 
steam power from a two-cylinder reversing engine, 8 in. 
« 12 in.. using steam at from 80 to 90lbs., the operating 
plant being located between the trusses above the road- 
way, the engine-house being on cross girders between 
the main posts. 

The draw span is 240 ft. long and 59 ft. wide, with a 
turncable 48 ft. in diameter, and weighs about 800 tons. 
This has just been equipped by the Thomson-Houston 
company with a motor and gearing for swinging the 
span by electricity, the current being taken from the 
mains of the Are Light & Power Co., and brought under 
the iron bed by two No, 4 cables, extending from the south 
abutment to thecentre pier, sunk in adeep 4 ft. trench 
dredged across at this point. They pass under the rack 
and roller track to the centre, where they are connected 
with two copper rings, which are attached to, but thor- 
oughly insulated from, the centre stationary cone on 
which the bridge revolves. These copper rings 
encircle the stationary cone and are above the 
horizontal plate to which the radial roller rods 
are attached, the cables being brought up from 
below by drilling a half-round hole down through the 
edge of the cone, and just inside the inner circumfer- 
ence of the plate, which is preferable to bringing them 
up through the centre of the cone, as in this case they 
are in plain view and may be easily reached should oc- 


casion require. Against these rings two trolleys are! 


held by means of springs, and in this way the current is 
taken off, to the motor. By this trolley connection one 
is enabled to swing the bridge in either direction, or as 
many times in one directionas desired, without breaking 
the circuit. 

Originally the vertical shaft passing down through the 
centre of the midd!e truss was fitted with a mitre at its 
lower end, driving the horizontal shaft, which was in 
two parts. In making the change, these two horizontal 
shafts were replaced by a single 34 in. shaft extend- 
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Gearing for Electricity. 
ing entirely across the turntable, and in order to pre- 
serve the correct motion in the pinions revolving around 
the rack below the turntable, the large flat rack gears at 
the upper end of these key shafts were reversed, one being 
placed above and the other below the main shaft pinions. 

The 25 H. P. motor is hung on the main horiz- 
ontal shaft at A, and supported at the armature by 
a small bracket bolted to the girder below. This, with 
the cushioning it receives from the rubber blocks on the 
top of the bracket, allows the motor to ride smoothly 
and with very little noise. The intermediate cut gears 
attached to the sides of the motor, as well as the motor 
itself, are of the same construction as those used by this 
company on the trucks of their electric trams. 

One wire (No. 6) is brought down from the switch to 
each end of the armature, and four wires from the rheo. 
stat to the field, one to either end and one to each of the 
loops. As is customary, carbon brushes are used. 

On the deck of the bridge, between the posts of the 
middle truss, in a sheltered cabin are the controlling de- 
vices, which consist of a hand wheel connected with a 
rheostat by a lock belt, by which the bridge is started 
and the speed regulated ; also a hand lever for reversing 
the direction. Incandescent lamps are placed in this 
controlling cabin and below the deck at the motor, so 
that every part which it may be necessary to examine 
during the night is perfectly illuminated. These lamps 
also act asa safeguard to enable one to determine by the 
eye the condition of the circuit for operating the bridge, 
As this current is transmitted from the central station, 
about three-quarters of a mile distant, by cables run- 
ning through conduits under the streets, it is necessarily 
well guarded and protected from harm. The electro- 
motive force of the current received for the motor is 
about 500 volts, there being but slight loss between here 
and the power house, and the normal current used by 
the motor is about 35 amperes in turniag the span. 

Should it be wished to connect the steam shaft with 
the horizontal shaft at any time, that may be done by 
changing a small shaft collar from in front of the mitre 
gear to the back of this mitre, between it and the 
bracket, thus engaging the vertical and horizontal 
mitres. This operation occupies from 114 to 2 minutes. 

The full equipment has been thoroughly tested under 
all conditions, being operated on one occasion during a 
very severe wind and electric storm and on another 
occasion moving the bridge when loaded with heavy 
traffic trains, such as pass at this point. This latter was 
especially severe, but was undergone without the slight- 


est difficulty. It might be said that this particular test 
mentioned was unexpected and not at the solicitation 
of the company. 

The speed was designed to be the same as formerly, by 


the steam apparatus, and the movement of the bridge | 


by the new method has proved to be much superior to 
that by steam, as the motor is able to do its maximum 
work at the moment of starting, while with a steam en- 
gine the reverse is the case, the engine doing its min- 
imum work where the maximum is required ; also in 
starting the bridge with steam equipment there is con- 
siderable jerk and then the bridge moves with much jar 
and vibration, due to the engine being placed so far 
above the centre of gravity. In the case of the motor 
which is below the centre of gravity, this oscillatory mo- 
tion is entirely obviated, and from the turning on of the 
current the movement is smooth and even. 

By equipping a bridge with a motor a great amount of 
superfluous weight is done away with, such as the large 
bridge engine house overhead, the engines, boilers» 
water tanks, coal bunkers, etc., which make of them- 
selves considerable weight, and add their proportionate 


amount to the expense of moving the structure. Also, | 


there is not the objection to the hand!ing of coal, dump- 


Ing the ashes into the river, and the annoyance of re- | 


pairs which a steam plant is subject to in such cramped- 
up quarters. With a motor there is nothing that can 
happen to it, no matter how serious, which cannot be 
remedied during the bridge hours, and without 
perceptible delay. The cost of operating the 
bridge will be much less, as there will be 
no fires or engines to look after, and one 


controlling man can attend to the apparatus. This is | 


the largest drawbridge which it was ever attempted to 
operate by electricity. The installation was made by 
the stationary motor department of the Thomson-Hous- 
ton Company, the plan having been conceived and 


worked out by its manager, Mr. Nichols, under whose | 


personal supervision the construction was done. They 


have equipped in a similar. manner the Grand Avenue | 


bridge at Milwaukee, which, however, is much smaller, 
weighing only about 200 tons, and which was formerly 
worked by hand power. 











Portable Electric Drill Presses. 











The accompanying cuts illustrate two types of portable 
drill presses which are driven directly by electric mo- 
tors. The machine shown by fig. 1 is fitted with a motor 
of about .4 H. P. capacity, and is intended to drill holes 




















This is the object of this paper, not a description or 
| history of the structures. 

The type adopted in the building of the first bridges— 
|on Twelfth and Fourteenth streets—was that of wooden 
| and iron trestles. The latter consists of Phoenix columns 
on stone foundations, longitudinal girders, iron floor- 
| beams and sidewalk brackets and wooden floor and rail- 
| ing. The design of the iron work deserves special mention, 
| inasmuch as with a minimum amount of materia) great 
|rigidity has been obtained. Even under the increased 
| loads of the electric roads there is not the slightest vibra- 
| tion or tremor to be detected, while the weight of the 
|ironwork in the bridge (width of roadway 20 ft., two 
|sidewalks 6ft. wide each) is only 435 lbs. per foot of 
| bridge. The Phoenix columns have lately commenced 

giving way,the rivet heads breaking off and the columns 
opening, some from top to bottom. As the metal is only 
| yin. thick, a spacing of rivets of 12 in. was too great. 
| The ironwork of the north end of the Twelfth street 
bridge being very much exposed to the smoke of locomo- 
| tives, which at the Union Depot stand directly underneath 
|the bridge, before the trains pull out, afforded a good 
study of the effect of coal smoke. It has suffered 
toa considerable extent. The web sheets of the plate 
girders and floor beams have been reduced in thick- 
| ness in places as much as |, of an in., at other places 
}no reduction could be measured. The effect has evi- 
| dently been unequal and is much more perceptible on 
angles and flange ; lates, where the metal has been eaten 
| away as deep as \ of an inch. 

In such places it seems impossible to sufficiently pro- 
tect ironwork by paint, and the lesson to be drawn from 
the above, is that it is very much in the interest of the 
city to raise the work up as high as possible above the 
| tracks. A clear height of 36 ft., as we have on the Grand 
avenue bridge, obviates this danger. Whenever an in- 
crease of clear height is not feasible, it is good policy to 
design all ironwork with an additional thickness of metal 
of \& in. all around. 

As not less than six cases of derailments have hap- 
pened, where cars or engines have knocked out or broken 
iron columns of Twelfth, Fourteethand Jefferson avenue 
bridges, and where in every instance it has been a case 
of remarkable good luck that no serious accident en- 
sued, this question may be considered to be an interest- 
ing one. It may be said that there is no excuse for de- 
railments, that asystem of guard rails would remove 
this danger, but the fact is that derailments do fre- 
quently occur and [am not quite'sure whether in a great 
switchyard they can ever be entirely avoided. 

Four out of these six derailments were caused through 
| derailed freight cars or freight trains, which were being 
backed up by the engine in making upatrain. This 
class of accidents can be provided against by building 
the foundation piers to such a height that the body of 
| the cars cannot strike the ironwork, i. ¢., to a height of 

at least 3 ft. 6 in. above rail, the force not being sufficient 
to knock down even a small stone pier. The other two 
accidents happened through a train running at full 
speed jumping the track. It is of course impossible to 
state just what size stone pier could withstand such a 
shock, but I have the impression that there is certainly 
no post, built of iron or steel, in existence which would 
| outlive it. We have been told in the discussions of Mr. 




















PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILL PRESSES. 


up to 1 in. in diameter in steel plates. The total weight 
of the machine is given in the journal of the Société des 
Ingénieurs Civils as 77 lbs. (85 kg.). It is said that with 
four of these tools the 60,000 holes in the protective deck 
of the Greek cruiser ‘‘ Hydra” were drilled in 60 days. 








Experience with Viaducts Over Railroad Tracks." 





The following paper is reproduced entire from the 
Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies as 
being a record of actual experience, and therefore of 
especial value: 

During the 16 years of construction and maintenance 
of viaducts over the railroad tracks in our city, con- 
siderable opportunity has been afforded to collect valua- 
ble experience, some of which is probably of sufficient 
general interest to deserve bringing before the club. 





* By Carl Gayler, Member Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. Re- 
a from the Journal of the Association of Engineering 
Socie tes. 





Theodore Cooper's paper on American R. R. bridges by 
several advocates of riveted trusses, that a lattice girder 
will withstand a derailment, while a pin connected 
truss will not. Such statements appear to me unwar- 
ranted. If struck by a derailed train, the one is as 
liable to go down as the other, and so will any structure 
supported by metal columns whenever the latter comes 
in the path of a locomotive. 

The question of foundation for piers and retaining walls 
has presented a number of interesting problems. 

_The streets being intersected by sewers, gas and water 
pipes it has been the rule to arch these overin such a 
manner that the necessary excavation for renewal or re- 
a can be made without injury to the stonework. 

Where heavy piers are close to a sewer, as for instance 
on the Eighteenth street bridge, the piers have been car- 
ried down to the depth of the bottom of the sewer. It 
has also been found advisable as a rule to go deeper 
with all the foundations than the frost line, as the 
laying of pipes, the building of sewers, changes of 
the grade of railroad tracks, foundations of new 
buildings, especially near the retaining walls of the 
approaches, etc., may otherwise endanger the founda- 
tions. In building the long retaining walls of the ap- 
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proaches, experience has led us to risk settlements in 
preference to building heavy foundations. Portions of 
the north approach of Eighteenth street bridge have 
settled 6 in. and more — construction, some parts 
of the approach walls of Twenty-first street bridge 
nearly as much. Insuch cases it is much cheaper, and 
answers the purpose as wellas to raise and reset the 
coping stones and point up the walls. This, of course, 
does not apply tothe foundations of the superstructure, 
where setting has to be avoided as much as possible. 

The trouble experienced with the foundations of the 
south main pier of the Grand avenue bridge are instruct- 
ive enough to be described more fully, his pier is lo- 
cated directly north of Mill Creek sewer. The ground 
was known through borings to be a soft, black clay, 
easily permeated by water. On account of the proximity 
to the Cee sewer it was considered objectionable to use 
a pile foundation and afooting of concrete 45 ft. wide, 
89 ft. long and 11 ft. thick, giving an area of 3,600 sq. ft., 
corresponding to a pressure of not quite 3,000 Ibs. per sq. 
ft. under the weight of the pier itself, and of about 4,000 
lbs. per sq. ft. under the total load of the structure, was 
considered as good a foundation as could be obtained with- 
out resorting to pile driving. To give as much time as 
possible for settling, it was also stipulated in the con- 
tract, that after the foundations up to the grade line of 
the street had been built in the fall, no work should be 
done on the upper portion of the pier until the following 
spring. In case of settlement it was intended to make 
up for it in the thickness of the bed plates after comple- 
tion of the pier. But one point was not duly con- 
dered which soon made itself felt. The concrete 
foundation of the pier was built up against the side of 
the sewer, the resistance against settling was therefore 
greater ov the south than on the north side of the pier, 
and a consequent unequal settling of nil own place, 
which was a source of anxiety and mortification to the 
engineer. In building up the pier above ground, the 
courses of masonry had to be built higheron the north 
than on the south side, so as to get finally the middle of 
the top of the pier vertical over the centre of the founda- 
tion. Regular measurements of these settlements were 
taken and the curve plotted, horizontal ordinates repre- 
senting the time, vertical ordinates the settling. Toward 
the completion of the pier the curve had very closely ap- 
proached to a horizontal line. <A similar but lighter 
curve was observed during the erection of the super- 
structure and since the completion of the bridge no fur- 
ther settlement could be detected. The north main 
pier of Grand avenue bridge showed no perceptible set- 
tlement, and is an example ona pretty large scale that 
a pressure of 4,000 lbs. per sq. ft. on our yellow clay is 
safe. 

In regard to floors we have gone through the usual ev- 
olution from wooden joists and planking to wooden 
block pavement on planks carried by steel stringers. 
Permanent floors seem, after all, on account of their 
great weight, to be a thing of the far future. As steps 
in this direction may, however, be designated 
the proposed granitoid sidewalks on the new 
Twenty-first street bridge and the covering of the For- 
est Park Boulevard bridge over the tracks of the Wabash 
R. R., with Portland cement concrete arches between 
steel girders. 

The question of the general design of future bridges 
across railroad tracks bas probably. as in other large 
cities, narrowed down to the following general features : 

1. Stone piers at or near railroad tracks. 

2. Spans of from 150 to 250 ft. length over the tracks. 

3. Single intersection trusses carrying the floor. Two 
trusses, one on each side of the roadway and separating 
the same from the sidewalks, should always be used in 
preference to three trusses, which latter arrangement is 
in use in Chicago. The experience with the Eighteenth 
street bridge should forever exclude the cantilever 
system on account of its lack of rigidity. 

4. Short spans on iron columns wherever tracks can- 
not be laid, 

5. The use of mild steel to the exclusion of wrought 
iron, without, however, increasing the maximum unit 
strains. 

6. Limitation of minimum thickness of metal (except 
in railings) to three-eighths of aninch. This latter rule 
is even more important in the case of city viaducts than 
for railroad bridges, as they are more exposed to smoke 
or dirt, and therefore harder to be kept clean and in paint, 
and as attachments in the shape of brackets or stirrups 
may be made at almost any portion of the bridge for 
carrying pipes, wires, posts, signs, etc. 

7. A floor system as substantial as possible; whenever 
the necessary funds can be obtained a floor with a con- 
crete foundation should be used, at least for the shorter 
spans. 








Creamer’s System of Car Ventilation. 





The illustration herewith represents a part of the in- 
side of an ordinary car with a new system of ventila- 
tion devised by Mr. W. G. Creamer. 

The fresh air is admitted through a double screen at 





CREAMER’S SYSTEM OF 


each end of the car (on the sides), Itisdriven in by the 
movement of the car, and thence down to the steam 
pipes, which areinclosed. In the inclosure, openings are 
made provided with registers, 


hot pipes and then discharged into the car through the 
registers. The inflow of fresh air is regulated by the 
handles in the screen casing and also by each register. 

It is also suggested to keep the steam pipes in summer 
filled with ice water or some freezing mixture and thus 
keep the car cool. 

In the clearstory of the car are placed self-reversing 
exhaust ventilators on the outside of the car. On the 
inside are registers to regulate the temperature in cold 
weather, the valyes of which are all connected to one 
rod with a lever handle at the end of the car, so that the 
whole can be adjusted by one movement instead of an- 
noying passengers by working each sash separately. it 
will be seen, however, that for a large portion of the 
year the registers will need no attention whatever, as 
tue ventilators reverse themselves. 

Forty cars are now running on the Long Island Rail- 
road with this improvement, also 12 on the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 








Pneumatic Riveter for Bridge Work. 

Ina description of the new Memphis Bridge, pub- 
lished in our issue of June 26, mention was made that 
the field riveting of the lower chords was done by a 
special pneumatic riveter. We give, herewith, illustra- 
tions showing the general construction, design and 





The fresh screened air is warmed by contact with the 


manner of operation of the riveter used. It was de- 

;signed by Mr. Charles Vogel, M. E., acting under 
general instructions from Mr. Morison. The dotted 
lines show the position of bridge chords. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional aud side elevation ; fig. 2 is a 
front elevation, and fig. 3 is a rear elevation of the 
riveter. The three figures show quite clearly the nature 
and operation of the machine. The whole mechanism is 
suspended from above by means of a chain A and con- 

| necting fork B, the cylinder and attached riveting arms 
| being kept in a plumb position by means of the adjust- 
ing hook and rod a’ connecting the top of cylinder with 
the suspension chain. The suspension fork B takes 
| hold at the centre of motion of the riveting arm C, the 
| fixed arm D being rigidly attached to the bottom of the 
| operating cylinder. 

In the operation of the riveter, motion is given to the 
| piston within the cylinder by means of air pressure. 
The movement of the piston is transmitted by its rod to 
|a main lever E moving in a fixed cenure bearing formed 
| upon the fixed arm D. A downward movement of the 
| lever # causes an upward movement of the link / and 
| an opening movement of the riveting arm C, as shown 
| by dotted lines. An upward movement of the lever 
causes a downward and thrust movement of the link /’ 
j}and a closing and riveting movement of the lever C, as 
‘ shown by full lines. When the link F is just entering 
land is at an exact horizontal position, the heaviest 
home thrust and final pressure is being brought to bear 
to close the joints and finish the riveting. To control 
and adjust this movement and prevent the link F from 
passing below the horizontal line, when at work, the 
connecting pin between the link F’and the riveting lever 
Cis made excentric in its bearing, and a close adjust- 
| ment for the action of link F'is effected by its revolu- 
tion. When in proper position, a set screw c’ jambs it 
fast. The value of this simple means of adjustment can 
readily be appreciated. 

The operating cylinder is 12 inches in diameter, and 
1814 inches stroke. 








Fuel Premiums on the Mexican Central. 





In our account of the Johnstone compound locomotive, 
on the Mexican Central, mention was made of the plan 
of basing premiums to enginemen and firemen arranged 
by Mr. F.W. Johnstone, Superintendent of Motion Power 
on that railroad, which includes an allowance for differ- 
ences in track as well as loading. This system has been 
in use since June, 1888, with the following results : 

The units of work made per ton of coal and cord of wood 





VENTILATING PASSENGER CARS. 


since 1887, when the award system was inaugurated, 
compared with the year, before the system was used, 
are as follows: 

Units of work obtained from one ton of coal; 1887, 
270.7 ; 1888, 286.7 ; 1889, 305.5; 1890, 281.5, 





Units of work obtained from one cord of 
216.6 ; 1888, 221.6; 1889, 257.2; 1890, 234.6. 


TABLE No. 1. 


wood : 1887, 


Total resistance per gross ton of trains running 15 miles per 
hour over various grades (curves compensated). 





lo 


0.0 per cent. 7.41 1.0 per cent. 26.91 | 2.9 per cent. 46.41 
m | = 9.36 1.1 ~ 28.86 | 2.1 vi 48.36 

0.2 - 11.31 | 1.2 a 30.81 | 2.2 ae 50.31 
0.3 o 13.26 1.3 = 32.76 | 2.3 sa 52.26 
0.4 oo 15.21 1.4 = 34.71 | 2.4 sa 54.21 
0.5 ri 17.16 15 - 26.66 | 2.5 = 56.16 
0.6 _ 19.11 1.6 on 38.61 | 2.6 se 58.11 
0.7 ~ 21.06 1.7 = 40.56 | 2.7 - 60.06 
08 5 23.01 1.8 a 42.51 | 2.8 ao 62.01 
0.9 - 24.96 1.9 ‘“ 44.46 | 2.9 - 63.96 
| 3.0 a 65.91 








The “unit of work” is one which has been selected by 
Mr. Johnstone in order to make ic a fair comparison be- 
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Designed and Constructed for the Memphis Bridge. 


tween the work done by different engines under differ- 
ent conditions. 

This unit is the work done in hauling 100 gross tons 
over one mile of straight and level track at so lowa rate 
of speed that the resistance due solely to speed is nil. 

The best performance on each division entitles the 
engineer and fireman to a prize of $15, and the engineer 
and fireman making the next best performance, a prize 
of $10. 

The folowing method is used in reducing grades and 
curves to an equivalent straight and level track. The 
resistance per gross ton hauled on a straight and level 
track at low speed is assumed to be 6 lbs. per'ton. The 
resistance per gross ton on any grade due to the grade 
is divided by six, and the result multiplied by the length 
of the grade gives the equivalent length of level track. 
If curves are not compensated, one-half |b. per degree of 
curvature is added to the resistance due to the grade 
before dividing by six. 

It is evident that for different speeds the total resist- 
ance will vary ; therefore, it is necessary to figure out 
the distances separately for trains running on difterent 
schedules. This has been done for the Mexican Central 
as shown by the following tables: 

Table No. 1 gives the total resistance per gross ton of 
freight trains running 15 miles per hour over various 
grades where all curves are compensated. From this 
table can be calculated the equivalent straight and level 
track between stations for freight trains running in both 
directions. 

Table No. 2 shows the total resistance per gross ton of 
passenger trains running 30 miles per hour over various 
grades with the curves all compensated. From this 
table can be calculated the equivalent straight and level 
track between stations for passenger trains averaging 





30 miles per hour, 
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1891. 
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not give it the support it needs by putting a plate under 
it, or some other support? Ifa plate isused, it should 
be so made that it will be part of the joint so that it will 
not allow the rail to play up and down, forming an 


TABLE No, 2 the engine men in operating, and the comparative uni- 


Total veatetanes garevese ton, of trains running ~— miles | formity of handling the locomotives, which were ob- 
yer hour over various des (curves compensatec . 2 
, itn eheclcnat . tained by experience, made apparent the unfairness of a 


system that assumed that locomotives worked with 














4 per cent. 7. e —eS | per cent, . equal economy under wide variations of loading. anvilof the plate, thus causing the rail to batter and the 
02" 15.13 ss ° 34.63 | 92% 54.13 ————— joint to rattle, and constant wear of the parts in contact. 
by = a i< x a :, es apn} New England Roadmasters’ Association. (10) Joints should have as few parts as_ possible. 0 
5b 20: * OM 40.48 | 25“ 59. In conclusion we would say, use as long rails as can be 
06 “ 4 ie oh ror | 36 “ ores The Ninth Annual Convention of the New England walitieniie, Whatever joints you et keep it bolted 
4 . 4 ry = ae | ed ms a Roadmasters’ Association opened at the American up tight and your joints will sheaie tha ikke duties Gthen- 
og 28.78 iy 18.28 | 2.9 _ 67.78 | House, Boston, Aug. 19, at 2 p. m., with President Whe ele oh on. ? 
3.0 69.73 | EK, Clark (Vermont Valley R. R.) in the Chair. \ F. Honprook (N.Y. N. H. & H.). 
a en sl cane The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Committee: J. R. Patou (Conn, Riv.). 
int © F. C. Clark (Housatonic); Vice-President, C. ae Lentell C. 8. LANE (N. Y., N. H. & H.), 


Per cent, of level track equivalent to various grades, (Boston & Albany); Secretary and Treasurer, G. L. R. DISCUSSION, 
a of down grade or over taken .as 20% of level, track. French (Boston & Maine); Chaplain, E. “it ines A. C. STEVENS (Boston & Maine): The worst trouble : 
= “ es 4 ‘i bi - a (Central Vermont). H.wecutive Committee: W. E, Clark | with joints is from lack of help to keep them surfaced g 
1% . a = a a “ (Vermont Valley); A. C. Stickney (Boston & Maine);|up. I believe in suspended joints with ties properly 
Os : rs ¥ . 10 CS " E. K. Post (New York, New Haven & Hartford); F. | spaced, and think the report covers the whole ground. 


Table No. 3 shows the straight and level track taken 
as the same for all speeds, equivalent to down grades of 
aifferent percentages. This table is used to make allow- 
ance for the steam lost while descending grades. 

All these equivalents in level and straight track are 
determined by taking the grades from the profile of the 
road, first in one direction and then in the other, on the 
methods just explained. After determining these 
equivalents between stations, a table is made up to 
facilitate calculation of the units of work between such 


Holbrook (New York, New Haven & Hartford); together 
with the President, Vice-President and Secretary. 

The following is an abstract of the report of the Com- 
mittee on 


J. W. SHANKS (New London Northern): The difficulty 
is lack of help in many instances to keep joints in proper 
shape. Another thing, many of our roads are not bal- 
lasted properly. The nearer perfection we can reach in 
roadway the less trouble we will have with joints. 

W. E. CLARKE (Vermont Va'ley): I would like to in- 
quire of Mr. Shanks if angle bars are heavy enough and 
of good quality? 

Mr. SHANKS: We use the Samson bar, plain. I think 
there is more trouble in quality of bolts and nuts. We 
find bolts made of an inferior grade of iron, with the 
thread poorly cut and the nuts too thin; % bolts should 
be Lin. or 1% in., although Ido not think it well to in- 


crease the size of bolt, because you would weaken the 
SHOWING THE LENGTH OF EQUATED TRACK BETWEEN STATIONS ON THE SECOND DIVISION OF THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAIL- rail : 


WAY—BOUND NORTH, 7 


TRACK JOINTS, 

The only joint in common use on new work at present, 
in this country, is the angle bar. The angle bar is com- 
paratively cheap, andthis, with its many other good qual- 
ities, has led to its almost universal use on T rails, For a 
light traffic it does well, and we doubt if much greater 
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YREIGHT. W. F. Exvvis: I am in favor of a two-tie suspended 
: a : 7 . = joint and would keep the angle bars as short as possible. 
Stations. For a 75 and 80-1b, railI would recommenda %-in. bolt 
as , made of the best material. I have advocated bolts and 
Stations, 402 | 416 | 432) 448) 461 | 475 | 493 | 496 | 521 | 537 | S64 | 585 | GOO | 615 | G24 | 644 | 665 | 681 | 696 | TUB | 719 | 736 | nuts without a nut lock. The bolts never broke and I 
eae | en ene ee ee eee ciel a 2 = sae C ____|__.__|__.__ ] never stripped my thread. I was wrong as it took too 
83 : re 40.¢/49.3,62.9 ns 204.3 151. 3 236. aoe. 259 4 285.1 ose. ae 2 3 386. sian 5 oo Tits 5 ae =. 3 008. 91725. 11735.4 og! much wresch work to keep them tight. 
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- FOE | ree on = : i = as rae ton cet aoe ae ee oe class ous sity for increasing the size of bolt when there is less 
rR St URE ee: (Re: Coen 3.1] 92.3/103.2 -0)266 9 282° 5|324 .3|403.81487. 1/522. 7|581.2/591.2 596.5 | Strain in the bolt with larger rails ¢ Or, in other words, 

TB wncsecee cons ee ee ee eed Coe 79.2 ny , aa ae ane a Oe eee Yee none ae the larger the rail the less strain on the bolt. 
ee ee ee "g!163:7|179.3 221.1/300:6]883.9|419.5]478.0/488.0'493.3| R. P. Co1tins (Old Colony): We use the 40-Ib, steel 
| RRR IRE ek De ec beaalieeecle sh aatlccondhiaench ©) Lelceesen -8/151.7| 167.3, 209. 1/288.6 371 .9/407 .5}466.0/476.0/481.3 | angle plate with a 34-in. bolt. We have no trouble with 
ee ee ‘9 77-8, 98-4135: 2|214.7]208-0 988-olage-1|402-1|4u7-4 | Dreakage and do not think it necessary to increase the 

Sagegecaes: i pO eee: eee, Sh ae ‘eae '9| 47:8) 63.4]105, 21184. 7[268;0|3n3.61362.1/3721'377-4 | size of bolt. 
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Oo eee eee. Chace. canes TERS | | SR ERY | ‘| 41:8 121.3/204-6 240.2/298.7 7/308.7/314.0 | we use the Samson plain bar, with a one-tie joint, and 
a aa techie coe ce -L-/ 10,51) 8 1-139 $286 9272-2 are much pleased. We are now laying 72b. rails, Tam 
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points as the trains run without changing weight. The’ 
number of loaded and empty cars and changes in the 
number of cars in the train are taken from the conduc- 
tor’s reports. It has been assumed by Mr. Johnstone, in 
the absence of better data, that it is accurate to consider 
all loaded cars to weigh 24 tons gross, and to take two 
empties as equal to one load. The weight of the engine 
and tender is also taken into account in calculating the 
units of work. 

Table No. 4 shows how the second division of the Mex- 
ican Central road is equated to 2n equivalent straight 
and level track for freight trains and passenger trains 

TABLE 44,.—PASSENGER. 





~ Stations. 
585 706 736 
7 | 853.9 | 868.7 
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bound north. Along the top and left hand sides of this 
table are the numbers of the stations, and at the inter- 
sections of the columns in which these station numbers 
are marked is a figure which represents the equivalent 
straight and level track between these stations ; and in 
using the table the total gross tons of train, including 
engine and tender, between two stations is determined, 
This is multiplied by the tabular number, found as above. 
between those stations, and representing the equivalent 
straight and level track, and the result is divided by 100- 
The quotient then represents the units of work per 
formed by the locomotive in traveling between the sta- 
tions. A performance sheet (not reproduced) shows the 
work done, running expenses and fuel used, 

Where railroads are using a high class of locomotive 
equipment, there is probably no way of obtaining so 
great a saving in fuel used as to offer fuel premiums to 
the engineers and firemen. Much, of course, depends 
upon the system used. Almost any system will result in 
a saving on a road that has never had a premium sys- 
tem, Recently the Pennsylvania road has changed its 
premium system toa more comprehensive one, which 
includes a consideration of the necessary differences in 
the actual economy of the locomotives when hauling 
heavy and light loads. The increased skill and care of 


expense is warranted for a joint under light traffic, but 
we must all admit, that it is far from making a perfect 
joint, though with proper care, if well proportioned to 
start with, it comes nearer filling the bill than anything 
else that your committee has seen used, 

The following points we feel sure will appeal to track- 
men: (1) Without good ballast one cannot have good 
joints the year around, no matter what style of joint is 
used. (2) No matter what fastenings are used, good 
joints cannot be kept without a considerable amount of 
labor. (3) One of the most provoking defects in any 
joint fastenings is the fact that often it is made from 
poor material. (4) Oftentimes angle bars are bent 
laterally in cutting, and if the outside bar is the heavier, 
as is usual, it will knuckle the joint in or out; the inside 
plate and the rails taking the form of the bent outside 
bar, and no amount of spiking in at the joint will keep 
rails in line. In such cases the bars should be taken off 
and straightened, or nearly so, with a hammer. (5) The 
imperfect fit of any joint fastenings is a source of 
annoyance and poor riding track, for no bolts will re- 
main tight long if all the strain comes on them, as must 
be the case when the angle bar does not fit closely under 
the rail head. (6 We believe a suspended joint is better 
than a supported one in any case, although one of your 
committee dissents from this. A train going over a joint 
strikes the end of the head rail harder than the back 
one, consequently the wheel bounds from the end of the 
rail and strikes the rail a blow some twelve inches ahead 
of the joint. A suspended joint has a tie under this 
point and on double track roads you can tamp this tie 
harder than the back tie, thus avoiding the sur- 
face bending of the rail at this point. On single track 
roads, on heavy grades, you often see the rails bent 
in this same way. The head rail in the direction of fast- 
est running being the one that is bent. (7) All joints 
should provide proper means of securing rails to ties to 
prevent running and preserve proper expansion. A sus- 
pended joiut gives two ties to do this instead of one, 
(8) No joint fastening can ever prevent low joints entire- 
ly, however perfect it may be, but we think an improve- 
ment on the angle bar can be made for most uses. (9) 
The angle bar fills the bill for lateral pressure, keeping 
joints in good line, but expecting a joint to stay up by 
clamping it between two angle bars, especially when the 
clamping is done by bolts, is poor mechanics, 
and not good common sense. A _ joint needs 


support underneath more than sideways, and why 








joint of perhaps 10 years hence will be bent out 1% in. 
perhaps and then bent under and so fitted to clasp the 
base of the rail, thus avoiding splitting of rails through 
the holes, 

Mr. NEvINs{(Maine Central): I have put under a third 
tie—a good tie under the joint. We have traftic of 30 
trains a day besides specials, and we have no trouble in 
keeping joints up with three ties. We have a smooth 
joint with four holes, rails are square as when put in 
and there is nodip. The higher you get the rail and the 
deeper you get the strap the better joint you get. We 
use ¥-in. bolt, and find some very poor ones. I should 
say that %-in. bolts with { nut would be better and 
made of best quality, if: we want good results. 


The following is an abstract of the report of the com- 
mittee on 


FENCES, CATTLE GUARDS AND CROSSINGS. 

We recommend at stations and thickly settled portions 
of a town or city,-a board fence 6 ft. high with moulded 
cap on top and barbs ontop of the cap. Boards to be 
14 in, apart, and 6 ins. wide. A braided wire fence with 
posts set about 10 ft. apart and four or more strands of 
wire, fastened to posts, the wires to be not more than 
12 ins. apart, and top wire to be not less than 4 ft. from 
the ground. 

We consider a surface guard as safer than the pit 
guard, and would recommend a guard consisting of 
straight parallel iron strips about 14 in. thick, securely 
fastened to a frame and the frame fastened to the ties or 
other cross timbers, filling the space between the rails 
excepting flanging, and also the space from outside of 
rail to cattle guard fences, the ends of the iron strips to 
be beveled off so that anything dragging from a train 
would not catch on them. 

We think the best way to dispose of grade crossings is 
to change them to either over or under grade. The next 
best, to fill the space between the rails with 3-in. south- 
ern pine plank, leaving flange way for the wheels, and 
also put two planks outside of each rail, and where 
there is more than one track fill in between with broken 
stone or good coarse ~ el. 


Ak . SIBLEY (N, Y., N. H. & H.). 
Committee : i STONE (Boston & Albany). 
Lie K. Post (N. Y., N. H. & H.). 


WEAR OF ENGINE DRIVERS. 

The committee appointed to report on the question to 
what extent can wear of engine driving wheel tires be 
allowed before general economy demands them to be re- 
paired ? find they have a very important subject to con- 
sider, and will not be able to present the report to the 
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whichever door is closed. The partition between the 


Association and to proper officers of railroads as forcibly | 
| smoking-room and main drawing-room is of heavy bevel 


by steam, for the St. Thomas shops of the Michigan Cen- 
as safety and economy demands, 


tral. 








The rule to be '¢ (one-fourth) of an inch, the extreme 


| glass, with silk curtains gathered across on rods. The 


not to exceed 4¢ three-eighths) of aninch from the proper | smoking-room and ladies’ room will seat five each. 


surface and bevel of wheels as adopted. 

We do not even consider them safe to be run on the 
road after passing the extreme mentioned, for, while 
trailing through spring rail, frogs and split switches, the 
extra flange on outside of the wheels is liable to press 
the loose rail of a frog and the bent rail at the point of 
split switches out of line, so a wheel would drop down 
on to ties and cause a wreck, and, as a matter of econo- 
my, a few badly worn wheels passing daily over the road 
will cause the renewal of many frogs and switches in 
three or four years that otherwise would last twice that 
length of time, or even more in many cases. 

Do not see any economy to run an engine after passing 
the extreme % of an inch, and if this rule could be 
adopted and followed out it would very much reduce the 
breakage of frogs, switches and rolling stock and also 
add safety to the running of trains, 


{ Gro. W. BisnHop (Fitchburg). 

Committee: ~ EK. H. BRYANT (Old Ye 

(J. W. McManama (Fitchburg). 
BEST METHOD OF SECURING RAILS TO TIES. 

We know of no better method than with good spikes, 
and for that purpose would recommend the Goldie steel 
spike as being superior to any we know of. For holding 
guage on curves would recommend that the track be 
spiked wider than standard guage, one-sixteenth of an 
inch for each degree of curvature not to exceed one inch. 
We do not believe in braces, except on very sharp curves 
where it is impossible to hold the track without them. 
Your committee cannot speak from experience on tie 
plates, but think they would be advantageous in pro- 
longing the life of soft-wood ties and holding track to 
guage on curves. P 

( R. HyLaNpb (Fitchburg). 
Committee:~ R. P. CoLiins (Old Colony). 
(A. C. ST£VENs (Boston & Maine). 
EXHIBITS. 

Bryant Sawing Machine Co., Bryant & Barbey, sales agents. 
79 Milk street, Boston, Mass., full-sized Bryant rail saw in 
working order, with samples of cuttings. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa., samples 
of the Goldie spike in soft steel, 

Pettibone, Mulliken & Co., Chicago, Ill, sample of the 
Jenne track jack and Alkins forged steel rail braces, 

Ruffner & Dunn, Schuylkill Falls, Philadelphia, Pa., sam- 
ples of their nut locks 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, O., yhasemagte and blue prints 
of frogs and switches; model of automatic switch stand with 
three-part clutch; samples of steel die-formed rail braces. 

Tile Surface Railroad Cattle :tuard Co., Tiftin Bank, Garden 
Grove, Iowa, model of the common-sense tile surface cattle 
guard, 

Standard Nut Lock Co., Newark, N. J. 
standard nut lock. 

George Nevins, Brunswick, Me.. and A. A. White, Port- 
land, Me. Blue prints and models of the Nevins’ flange 
scraper and Nevins’ patent foot guard. 

The National Surface Guard Co., Chicago, Il. 
national iron surface cattle guard. 

Sherburne & Co,, Boston, Mass , agents for Morris Sellers & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Samples of the Samson bar and Greer’s 
patent railroad track spike. Sampleof the Emerson rail bend- 
ing and straightening machine. 

Continuous Rail Joint o.. of America, Newark, N. J. 
Samples and blue prints of the continuous rail joint. 

Anderson Rail Joint Co., Chicago, Ill. Full sized sample 
of the Anderson rail joint. 

The National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J. Samples of 
the national washer. 

Deane Steam Pump Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Deane steam pump. 

Fisher Rail Joint Works, Trenton, N. J. 
Fisher combination joint. 

Ramapo Wheel and Foundry Co., Ramapo, N. Y.,and the 
Ramapo Lron Works, Hillburn, N. Y. Blue prints and draw- 
ings of switch stands and track equipment, and samples of the 
Ross brake shoe. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co, Chicago, Ill. Full size hand-car, 
push car, velocipede, Barrett track and bridge jacks. Blue 
prints of water tanks, steam pumps, stand pipes and the Emer- 
son = beading and straightening machine and contractors’ 
supplies. 

uP H. Phillips, Jenkingtown, Pa. Illustration of the Phillips 
patent rail bending machine. 


, Samples of the 


Full size 


Samples of the 


Samples of the 


Pullman Parlor Cars. 





There are just being completed a number of parlor 
ears at the Pullman shops which in elegance of finish 
are thought to surpass all previous efforts by this com- 
pany. Three are constructed with four double bey win- 
dows on either side, the main sill beneath the windows 
being straight, as usual, on the exterior, but with the 
sash let in at one side so as to form the requisite angle 
with the line of the car. 

The outside finish is similar in design to the regular 
sleeping cars, and fitted with vestibule ends. These 
cars are equipped with the three sets of hose pipe, 
brake, signal and heating. The lighting is done by 
the Pintsch system, with eight lamps to the car, four in 
the main compartment and two at either end, besides the 
vestibule lights. 

The floor plan is such as to give a ladies’ room at the 
opposite end from the smoking-room. This is very ele. 
gantly furnished in mahogany and plush, and is a pleas- 
ant feature. All the chairs are made of white hair 
cloth, and are much more comfortable in shape than are 
usually found in this class of coach. Besides the 
regular 20 revolving chairs, are two wicker, movable 
chairs at either end, cushioned with the same material, 
the former provided with pillow hassocks. The mir- 
rors and grill work at the ends of the long drawing- 


room are deserving of particular attention. All 
metal fittings are of the Persian’ bronze style, 


and the package racks sustain well the general effect. 
The smoking-room has two doors, one into the hall or 
passage, and the other into the washroom, so that either 
may be kept open as desired, the settee being so built 
with rollers that it may be swung around in front of 





In all, twenty of these cars have been built, four for 
the Baltimore & Ohio for their ‘Cincinnati Limited” 
out of New York, and sixteen for the Pennsylvania, for 
their runs out of New York to Washington and else- 
where. These orders were filled in two lots, they differ- 
ing simply in some of the smaller details. 


Bridge and Tunnel Warning. 








It isa queer fact that one of the tough problems that 
railrcad o*ficers have to meet, and on which lawmakers 
and philanthropists expend a great deal of gray matter, 
is how to keep brakemen and switchmen from killing 
themselves, One would suppose that the functions of 
the ordinary bridge warning are so well understood by 
brakemen and that the usefulness of this contrivance is 
so very great to them that they would respect it and try 
to maintain it. On the contrary, it is acommon trick of 


brakemen to wrap the ropes around the cross-arm by 
givingthem aswing as the train passes,so that the 
next poor brakeman who comes along on the top ofa 
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STANDARD BRIDGE WARNING. 
CINCINNATI SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
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freight car does not get the warning. ‘To prevent this 
species of playful barbarism Mr. G. B. Nicholson, Chief 
Engineer of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific, has devised the warning shown in the accompany- 
ing cut. 

The particulars are so fully given on the engraving 
that it hardly requires description. A wire netting has 
been interposed between the cross beam and the hang- 
ing ropes. When these warnings were first put up 
leather thongs instead of ropes were used, but these 
thongs, having a great many uses, were cut off short by 
the brakemen, so that cotton rope is now used. 








TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Busines<, 


The Lackawanna [ron & Stee} Co., of Scranton, Pa., is to 
roll a quantity of steel ties for the Morrell Metallic 
Railway Tie Co. These ties are to be laid on the Morris 
& Essex Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern and on the main line near Paterson, N. J. After the 
tests on this road some of the ties will be laid on the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western. 

The Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., of New York, has sold about 
13 of the new type of heavy hoisting engines which was 
introduced less than a yearago. A two-drum hoisting 
engine of the new type is working in the quarries of the 
Vermont Marble Co., at Proctor, Vt. The engine runs 
two derricks, hoisting 20-ton blocks easily 162 ft.in a 
minute and a half, the steam pressure being only about 
60 Ibs., and 300 ft. away from the engine. 

The Industrial Works of Bay City, Mich., has very 
lately contracted with tbe Grant Locomotive Works 
for the entire equipment of traveling cranes which 
will be used in the new plant at Chicago. These 
will consist of one “rane with a capacity of 40 tons, one 
of 20 tons, and one each of 12 and 10 tons, All will have 
an extended span, and possess the very latest features 
in crane construction, each being operatedin all of its 
parts by electricity. The Industrial Works are making 
quite a specialty of crane work, their designs embracing 
almost every variety of machinery required in this di- 
rection forany use. Among recent shipments was one 
of the most powerful transfer cranes a built, for the 
Rio Grande Western, of capacity for lifting 30 tons and 
of steel construction throughout. Others recently sent 
out have been a shop crane for the western terminal of 
the Northern Pacific; and heavy station cranes for the 
Philadelphia & Reading, to be erected in Philadelphia; 
and for the line of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton. In process of construction at their shops are 
a number of large cranes for different uses. These in 
clude a very complete wrecking outfit for the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia & Georgia; self-propelling and powerful 
steam yard crane for the Solvay Process Co., of Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., with several accompanying steel cars; two 
shop cranes for the G, A. Gray Co. of Cincinnati, O.; and 
several cranes of different types, each of 20 tone ca- 
pacity, building for the Pittsburgh & Western, South- 
ern Pacific, and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The 
company is also erecting a 70-foot electric transfer table 
for the Wagner Palace Car Co., at Buffalo, of special 





design, and has just finished a similar table, operated 


The Central Car Repair & Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $625,000 to 
manufacture railroad cars and agriculturai machinery 
and implements. The incorporators are Henry R. Peb- 
bles, Norman S. Patton and Reynolds Fisher. 


Two large Colliau furnaces are being constructed for 
the Grant Locomotive Works, of Chicago, by Byram & 
Co., of Detroit. This company recently supplied the 
United States Government with a cupola furnace, for 
use at the Watertown arsenal, Watertown, Mass., the 
third one built for the government. 

The Lima Machine Works, Lima, Ohio, have orders 
from the following parties for Shay patent locomotives 
and cars: Alleghany Lumber Co., of Olean, N. Y., one 
62-ton Shay locomotive and 50 logging cars; the Southern 
Equipment Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., 4 Shay locomo- 
tives and 24 logging and tip cars; Geo. M. Dilley & Son, 
Palestine, Tex., 2 locomotives and 10 logging cars; H. 
Schimmeifeng & Son, Instanter, Pa., 5cars; Poplar Bluff 
Lumber Co., of Poplar Bluff, Mo., 3 cars; L. T. Sloan, of 
Grant, Tex., one 13-ton Shay locomotive and 4 logging 
ears; T. H. Quinn, of Quinton, Pa., 2 logeing ears; K, K. 
Kane, of Kane, Pa., 10 logging cars; Wild River Lumber 
Co., of Island Pond, Vermont, one 35-ton Shay locomo- 
tive and 8 


logging cars; S. Southard, of 
Bradford, Pa., one 13-ton Sha locomotive; C, 
N. Nelson Lumber Co of Cloquet, Minn., cne 


17-ton Shay locomotive and 25 logging and flat cars, 








They have made recent shipments of locomotives and 
cars to the following parties: Yawkey & Lea, Hazel- 
hurst, Wis., one 20-ton locomotive and six log cars; 
United Lumber Co., Portage Creek, Pa., one 35-ton loco- 
motive ; Pioche Consolidated M. & R. Co., Milford, 
Utah, one 10-ton locomotive; Little Book Clift! Railroad 
Co., Grand Junction, Colo., one 30-ton locomotive ; Kim- 
porium & Rich Valley Railroad Co., Emporium, Pa., one 
50-ton locomotive and 18 logging and flat cars; Sample 
Lumber Co., Hollis, Ala., one 28-ton locomotive and four 
log cars; Tiadaghton & Fahuastalk Railroad, Tioga, 
Pa., one 35-ton locomotive ; Jos Dessert Lumber Co., 
Mosinee, Wis., one 20-ton locomotive and 24 log cars; 
Moore & Smith Lumber Co., San Francisco, Cal., one 28- 
ton locomotive; E. 8S. Collins & Co., Kelso, Wash., one 
20-ton locomotive ; G. W. Campbell & Son, Kane, Pa., 
one 35-ton locomotive ; Greenway Lumber Co., Green- 
way. Ark., one 10-ton locomotive and six log cars; W. 
W. Wadsworth, Wadsworth, Ala., one 20-ton locomo- 
tive; Messrs. Gasler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., one 10- 
ton locomotive ; the Jacksonville Santa Fe H. R. P. Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., one 17-ton locomotive and 10 tip cars; 
Wm. Carlisle & Co., Atchison, K.an., one 13-ton locomo- 
tive and seven log cars. 


iron and Steel. 


The old Taylor Iron Works of High Bridge, N. J., was 
dissolved Aug. 10, and has been succeeded by;the Taylor 
Iron & Steel Co., with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000. The company has acquired from the tirm in 
Sheffield, Eng., the rights to manufacture in this coun- 
try the steel made under the Hadfield patents. Particu- 
lar attention will probably be given to the manufacture 
of solid steel car wheels. Mr. Chrystie, foundry super- 
intendent, is now in England learning the details of 
the system. Mr. W. J. Taylor, General Manager of 
the Taylor Works, will also leave for England shortly 
to arrange the plans. Some of the Hadfield whcels 
have been sent here, and under severe tests made at 
the High Bridge plant, showed remarkable strength. 
The directors of the Taylor Iron & Steel Co. are: 
Lewis H. Taylor, High Bridge, N. J.; Luther C. Voorhees, 
New York; James Sieese, Elizabeth, N. J.; Henry M. 
Home, Boston; Robert E. Jennings, Jersey City, and 
William J. Taylor, Chester, N. J. The officers are Lewis 
H. Taylor, President; William T. Taylor, General Man- 
ager; tobert E. Jennings, Vice-President; T. F. Bud- 
long, Secretary and Treasurer. 

B. F. Holmes, of 45 Broadway, New York City, is said 
to be at the head of an Kastern and Canadian syndicate 
which is negotiating for the establishment of the plant 
of the Columbia Steel Car Co. to manufacture steel cars 
near Desplaines, Ill., where an option has been secured 
on 1,000 acres of land. 


The new electric light plant for the Pawtucket Gas 
Co., at Pawtucket, R. I., is being built by the Berlin Iron 
Bridge Co. The dynamo-room will be 60 x 150 ft., the 
engine-room 58 x 78 ft., and the boiler-room 60 x 80 ft. 
The side walls will be of brick, with iron roof covered 
with corrugated iron. The whole plant will be built by 
the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., after the plans and specifica- 
tions of Remington & Henthorn, of Providence, R. I. 


The Jasper Lron Co., recently chartered, has been or- 
ganized by J. H. Baker, of Alleghany, Pa., with a capital 
stock of $600,000, of which $197, is*paid in. Vhe 
company proposes to erect a plant at Jasper, Tenn., 
with new machinery to manufacture car forgings, bar 
iron and steel, etc. 

The W. H. Warren Machine Tool Works at Worcester, 
Mass., have received a contract for building machiner 
for the Watervliet Arsenal at West Troy, N. Y., ma | 
amounts to $25,000. 


The plans adopted for the new buildings of the Han- 
over Foundry & Machine Co., at Gettysburg, Pa., include 
Pe > ay shop 90 « 140 ft. and a foundry 60 x 70 ft., both 
of brick. 


The Buffalo Steam Forge Co., which has been operat- 
ing the Sayre Forge, at Waverly, N. Y., has decided to 
remove the latter works to Buffalo, where the main 
plant is located. 

The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—There is little change to note either in 
quotations or the condition of the market. The Western 
mills expect a large business in the fall, but some of the 
Eastern mills talk of closing their works entirely. The 
eee are $30.75@$31 in the East; $30 at mill at 

ittsburgh and $31.50@$32 at Chicago. 

Old Rails.—About 2,000 tons of old iron rails have been 
sold at Chicago for $23@$23.50, and old steel rails are 
quoted at $14@$16. At Pittsburgh, old iron rails are 
quoted at $23@$23.50. 

Car Couplers, 

It is officially announced that all conflicting claims and 
controversies between the Thurmond and Standard Car 
Coupling companies have been satisfactorily adjusted; 
the suit between the parties has been dismissed. Each 
party and company has the right to manufacture and 
sell, or cause to be manufactured and sold, or authorize 
others to manufacture and sell, couplers of the kind 
heretofore manufactured and sold by it, under its own 

atents, freed and discharged from all claims of in- 
ringement that have been or can be made by either party 
against the other. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
ratlreads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 

sions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 











Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and wm- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronaae. 





The railroads at last have their opportunity. It has 
been certain for a good while that we should have a 
tremendous wheat crop, and it has been probable that 
the corn crop would be a large one, while other cereals 
are all promising great yields. It has been known, 
too, that European crops were short. Therefore it has 
been safe to count on a heavy traffic at sustained prices 
for the railroads, as well as for the farmers. The 
Russian order prohibiting the export of rye after Aug. 
27 precipitated a boom in prices, and wheat went up 
to $1.08 in Chicago (for December) last Saturday. 
Monday it closed at $1.03, and Wednesday the closing 
price was $1.02 for September and $1.044 for December. 
The trading has been immense in volume. It is not 
safe, however, to assume that this boom will continue 
Jong as a boom; but it is as certain as anything can 
be that the railroads will have all they can do to 
handle the crop, and that farmers will get fair prices. 
It has long been held that ‘ dollar wheat” in Chicago 
means good times. Therefore, as we said at the out- 
set, the railroads have their opportunity. It only re- 
mains to be seen whether they can hold out and carry 
the crop at profitable prices. 








In the Electrical World, under the head ‘‘ A Peculiar 
Performance,” is an editoral note whichseems intended 
to reflect upon the Rapid Transit Commission in that 
they invited suggestions, and having received them 
from divers persons, they now ignore those persons, 
intrusting their own engineers with the preparation of 
their plans, aided by ‘‘outsiders, of high reputation in 
their respective lines of work, but none of them in the 
least degree well known as designers of underground 
work, etc.” We have supposed that the purpose 
of the Rapid Transit Commission in inviting 
suggestions, as it did, was to have the benetit of the 
thoughts of all citizens of New York who had given 
this very difficult problem any serious consideration, 
and to afford an opportunity to any engineer who 
might have any entirely original and practicable 
scheme to bring it forward. As might have been an- 
ticipated, and as probably was anticipated, nothing of 
this new and remarkable character was produced; 
those parts of various schemes which were practicable 
were old, and those which were decidedly original were 
impossible. Engineering is in fact the judicious use of 
the results of experience in designing and executing 
the problem in hand. Sometimes this effort is illumin- 
ated by a ray of genius which develops some entirely 
new method ; but the most we can count upon is a 
small advance along the line of progress indicated 
by previous works of a similar character to that about 
to be undertaken. Wedo not recall any modern in- 
stances in which volunteered engineering has been suc- 
cessful in obtaining employment or recognition ; but 
many volunteers find ample compensation for their 
efforts in the publicity given to their names and 
plans, when suggestions are invited. For our 
own part, we think it highly desirable that 
all volunteer efforts at engineering should receive 
the same amount of recognition that all the other 
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amateur suggestions do, at such general hearings as 
those held by the Rapid Transit Commissioners, and 
we must highly commend the business-like manner in 
which they are proceeding with the work intrusted to 
them, by the employment of engineers in whom they 
and everybody else can have confidence. 


Passenger Fares and Passenger Earnings. 


The contribution of ‘‘Argus” in our issue of July 24, 
and that of ‘J. 1. H.” in this issue, raise the question 
of the general principle which underlies reduced rates 
for excursions or other special trips, and we are asked, 
‘* What is the principle at the basis of rate [passenger] 
reductions?” ‘‘ What limit can be put to excur- 
sions ?” 

In very general terms it is easy enough to answer 
these questions. Passenger rates should be reduced 
whenever net earnings can be increased; but this must 
be done without discriminating unjustly between per- 
sons or places. But this is in very general terms in- 
deed. The difficulty comes in the application of the 
general principle. 

It must not be supposed that the traffic men have 
avoided the field of passenger business and cultivated 
that of freight business simply because they have not 
thought of the fact that passenger earnings could be 
increased. And it must not be thought that the slow 
growth of passenger movement and the great growth 
of freight movement can be accounted for by assuming 
that one field has been neglected at the expense of the 
other. From 1882 to 1890 the freight movement of 
the railroads of the United States increased 101 per 
cent., and the passenger movement only 67 per cent. 
But freight earnings increased 52 per cent. and pass- 
enger earnings 46 per cent. So while the passenger 
movement has not been developed in anything like the 
ratio of the freight movement, the rate of increase of 
earnings has not been so greatly different. 

Now, would the railroads have profited by a greater 
development of passenger business at correspondingly 
reduced rates? And has the public the same interest in 
increasing passenger travel and decreasing passenger 
rates that ithas in procuring these conditions in freight 
business? An unqualified affirmative answer cannot 
be made to these questions. No doubt ina great many 
special instances net earnings can be increased by low- 
ering rates, but each special case must be examined by 
itself. It is not clear that the public would be bene- 
fited by general reductions in passenger rates. . One 
difference between freight business and 
business is this: 


passenger 
The movement of freight is a ne- 
cessary part of the economy of production and con- 
sumption. The movement of passengers is, to a con- 
mere luxury. Material must be 
moved to the mills and products to the markets, and 
the world’s wealth is increased in some ratio to the 
economy with which this is done. But time and 
money spent in traveling must often be time and 
money lost, so far as the wealth of the community 
goes. The investment is non-productive to a far 
greater degree than money invested in moving freight. 

But every one will graut that there is room on every 
railroad for some profitable increase of travel by special 
rates, and one way of making more money is by ju- 
dicious excursions. 

If we take a particular excursion train the profit 
seems large. A train to Niagara Falls, carrying 800 
people at $5 each, and costing $1 per mile for 900 miles 
(though the actual additional outlay may not be more 
than half of $900), nets the company $3,000 we will 
say, a margin large enough to allow of a good deal of 
scalping before becoming unprofitable. But the many 
excursions now being run to Niagara Falls from the 
central group of states are fast demoralizing the whole 
passenger tariffs. If these trains should continue to 
be run regularly and often, they would inevitably com- 
pel a readjustment of all passenger fares; yet there 
san be no doubt that these excursions carry large num- 
bers of persons who would not have paid the regular 
fare atall. In short, traffic has been ** created,” and 
this is an end in itself. How far the volume of traffic 
would keep up if excursions were made permanent 
features it is impossible to estimate. It must be largely 
a matter of experiment. On the one side is the fact 
that people, particularly in the large cities, are taking 
short trips from home more frequently every year. 
On the other hand, experience shows that during a 
rate war the regular travel is not increased corre- 
sponding to the reduction. 

There are other reasons, too, why excursions must 
be arranged with judgment if they are to pay. There 
is the matter of equipment. How many additional 
coaches and engines would be required to handle fre- 
quent excursion trains, each road can best figure out 
for itself ; but the cost would be chargeable to capital, 
and just now capital is not easy to get. In some cases 


siderable degree, 
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an increase in the investment at terminals will also be 
necessary, although generally the excursion traffic 
may be timed to use the terminals when the regular 
traffic is slack. When to the elements of increased 
expense we add the loss to the regular ticket revenue 
certain to accrue, if excursions become regular and 
frequent, we can well understand that railroad officers 
hesitate before committing their roads to a policy 
where the increase in expenses is certain, and the in- 
crease in net earnings (though perhaps sure in the 
gross) is somewhat doubtful. 

The public bearing of excursion fares is as compli- 
cated as the question of railroadeconomy. Prominent 
traffic officers fear that the Inter-state law will be in- 
voked by some traveler if he has to pay more fare 
than an excursionist in the same seat. Where excur- 
sions are arranged from local stations to some com- 
mercial centre, there is sure to be an outcry on the 
part of local or nearby merchants, retail or wholesale, 
that the railroads are taking customers from them and 
carrying just so much trade to the city. 

Beyond all this the scalper must be considered, As 
things are now, this personuge is one of the great ob- 
stacles to any system of passenger fares which shall 
discriminate between one traveler and another, no 
matter how different the circumstances in each case 
may be. 

There are other fields than that of excursion travel 
that are not worked to their utmost, as, for example, 
the means of loading suburban trains in the direction 
against the heavy travel, morning and night. Family 
tickets and reduced rates for short excursions into the 
country are some of the ways of doing this. In short, 
the true way to develop passenger business is to devise 
means of getting people to travel who would otherwise 
stay at home, and to load existing trains in their light 
direction, and to do this without interfering with 
existing business or rates. How all this is to be done 
the enterprising passenger men are always scheming, 
and we can tell them nothing that they do not know; 
but obviously it is to be done chiefly by the application 
to passengers of the principle that has worked so well 
when applied to freight, of charging according to 
value of service—or, if one chooses, ‘‘ what the traffic 
will bear.” 


The Ideal Railroad Track. 


He would be a bold man who should assume to say 
how the perfect railroad track will be built ; but it is 
well from time to time to makea *‘round up” of 
knowledge and opinion. It serves at least to keep the 
younger men thinking, and helps to keep them from 
wasting e!fort on ideas that have been exhausted by 
others. What follows is written for such purposes, 
and not as a solution of one of the most complicated 
of engineering problems. 

At the last convention of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers Mr. T, C. Clarke offered what he con- 
ceives to be the solution of the problem; that is, longi- 
tudinal stringers of metal. The substance of his paper 
will be found in the Railroad Gazette, May 29. It 
will soon be published complete in the Transactions of 
the Society. Mr. Clarke gave no design of a track 
built according to his ideas, and, in fact, did not claim 
to have worked out the details. He showed the 
Hohenegger (Austrian) track, which is admittedly de- 
fective. 

The advantages of the longitudinal bearing system 
as stated by Mr. Clarke are: 

The rail joints are supported on the continuous bear- 
ing; the joints in the sleeper are covered by the rail; 
therefore vertical movement is minimized. The rails 
are supported throughout their entire length, and may 
be made of ‘‘ less depth and sectional area in the lower 
flanges than at present. The metal so saved can be put 
in the head of the rail, where it is most needed.” With 
equal stiffness of track the rail proper may be much 
lighter, and therefore the metal scrapped will be less 
than with the present construction. 

On the other hand, longitudinal sleepers have dis- 
advantages which have caused them to be abandoned 
nearly everywhere. They were used in the earliest 
construction of railroads in the United States and in 
England, and have been quite extensively tried in 
Germany for the past 20 years. In fact, as late as 
1885 over 3,000 miles of track laid on metal longitu- 
dinals was reported in Germany. But the longitudinal 
system has been universally abandoned. We under- 
stand that it is not renewed in Germany, and probably 
the Great Western of England is the only important 
railroad which still keeps longitudinal sleepers as 
standard. 

Some of the disadvantages of the longitudinal system 
are: 

It is difficult to preserve the line and gauge. Drain- 
age is interfered with, not only by the longitudinals 
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themselves, but by the packing of the ballast beneath 
them. Closely related to this objection is that of un 
equal tamping on the two sides of the track, causing 
oscillation. We do not know how important this point 
has been found in practice, but the difficulties of pre- 
serving good line and of drainage have been found 
very serious. Another objection to the longitudinal 
system, particularly with metal stringers, would be 
the difficulty of preventing creeping. No matter how 
stiff the track, its tendency to creep down hill would 
be hard to check, and would throw the track out of 
line. 

The constructive complicaticns on curves, and at 
switches, turnouts and crossings, are serious, and the 
cost of maintenance has, we understand, actually been 
found greater on longitudinal than on transverse 
sleepers, where both have been tried under the same 
conditions. Finally, the system proposed by Mr. 
Clarke, the Hohenegger, gives but’ about 67 per cent. 
of the bearing in the ballast that is obtained in the or- 
dinary cross-tie construction in the United States. 

The solution of the joint problem would doubtless be 
easier with longitudinal sleepers, but apparently it 
would be secured at too great cost. The idea of saving 
a part of the steel which must be scrapped when the 
rail head is worn out is not so valuable as it looks at the 
first statement. In fact, the scrap value of old steel 
rails is now from 50 to 60 per cent. of their first cost ; 
and as new uses for them are found, as they surely 
will be, this value will increase. If, as Mr. Clarke 
seems to assume, 20 per cent. of the weight of rails 
could be saved, the ultimate saving on scrapped ma- 
terial would be about 8 per cent.. or, for a road with 
75-lb. rails, 10 tons per mile. At present prices this 
would be $320 per mile—a sum that would not go far 
toward paying for the stiff longitudinal that must be 
used to allow this reduction in weight of rail. This 
will show also one defect in the theory of a compound 
rail which is brought up with great regularity year 
after year. 

If the ideal track is not to be found in a reversion to the 
longitudinal system, it is suggested that it will be 
found in the use of the present T-rail and metal cross- 
ties. Wesee much more reason to think well of this con- 
clusion. The metal tie has had considerable vogue in 
the last 10 years. Its use is increasing, and the details 
of its form and fixtures are improving steadily. 

Apart from the question of first cost and cost of 
maintenance, the chief advantages claimed for metal 
ties are, the permanence of gauge, the possibility of 
fixing the gauge in the shop, the security of fasten- 
ings and the general gain in safety. The chief disad- 
vantages are the noise, the difficulty in shifting and 
replacing rails, and the impracticability of shimming. 
The advantages are not, however, peculiar to 
metal ties. Withatie plate and a sound wooden tie 
the gauge can be maintained with practical certainty. 
It is probably not true that the gauge can be fixed in 
the shop before ties are shipped, for variations in roll- 
ing will not allow the gauge to be determined from 
the rail flange. On the other hand, a wooden tie 
gives great facility in renewing rails, is elasiic, and is 
much less noisy than a metal tie. The noise can, how- 
ever, be largely overcome by covering the metal tie 
well with ballast. 


The relative cost of metal and wooden cross-ties od 


cannot be absolutely determined for all countries and 
conditions. Even in this country, where timber is 
still cheap, the ‘ife of cross-ties must be pro- 
longed against decay by treatment, and against wear 
by tie plates, or the price will before many years be 
seriously increased. In this direction, however, much 
can be done before we are driven to metal ties for eco- 
nomy. and it is quite possible that by such improve- 
ments, and by planting forests for tie timber, the day 
of economical use of metal ties may be postponed 
many years. 

The cost of maintenance on the railroadsof Germany 
and Holland seems to be, in the long run, in favor of 
metal ties ; although even there it is not proved that, 
including interest charges, the metal ties are cheaper. 
Undoubtedly, for countries where tie timber is very 
costly, or deteriorates very fast, metal ties are on the 
whole cheaper. 

Our judgment is that in the United States, for 
many years to come, the cheapest and best track will 
be rails of the present type on wooden ties. But the 
ties will be treated for preservation against decay, and 
tie plates will be used on every tie. The spikes will 
probably be still further improved, and possibly they 
may give.place to wood screws or bolts. This, how- 
ever, we doubt, for there is an immense conveni- 
ence in the use of a spike that can be quickly 
drawn and driven. The rail will be of increased 
weight and stiffness of section, and in all probability 
higher in carbon than anything now used in this 
country. 








Work on the Hudson River Tunnel has been stopped 
for lack of funds. There now remains about 1,600 ft. of 
work to be finished before reaching the shaft on the New 
York end and this 1,600 ft. will probably be the most 
difficult section to drive. The top line of the tunnel rises 
to within 5 or 6 ft. of the river bottom and the silt is as- 
sumed not to have resistance enough to withstand the 
air pressure. It is proposed to dump a hed of clay over 
this portion of the river bottom, of sufficient thickness 
to retain the air pressure and then dredge it out after 
the excavations are completed. Mr. Hutton, the Chief 
Engineer, does not regard the cracks that have appeared 
in the iron lining as of any great consequence or as _ma- 
terially injuring the tunnel. The cracked plates are 
among the first that were put in and are thinner 
than those now used. These plates were also used with 
rough edges and had no middle flanges, whereas the 
new plates have their edges planed and make a very 
tight joint. Thesettling that has cccurred is attributed 
to construction. The shield cuts a slightly larger hole 
than the outside diameter of the lining, so that when 
the latter is first put into position it does not entirely fill 
the hole. Thissettling action extends back some thirty 
feet from the shield, but when it has once taken 
place and the tunnel is down to a bearing, nothing 
more of the kind takes place. It was the intention to in- 
ject grouting around the tunnel, as was done in the case 
of the .ondon Subway and the St. Clair Tunnel, but this 
was found to be impossible, owing to the density and 
pressure of the silt. It is estimated that when work is 
once more resumed it will take about 16 months to 
finish the tunnel. 








At last it is announced that the ceremony of the in- 
auguration of the St. Clair Tunnel will take place Sep. 
tember 19. The directors of the tunnel company are sat- 
isfied that the work on the approaches is in such a con- 
dition that it is safe to fix that early date. We have no 
doubt that the ceremony will be a fitting celebration of 
the completion of this manificent work, which stands as 
a noble monument to the courage and skill of the men 
who projected it and carried it through. The rumor is 
that Sir Henry Tyler is already talking of a second tun- 
nel under the river, which he says would not cost nearly 
as much as the first one because of the accumulation of 
plant and experience. This rumor, however, we take 
with a good deal of reserve, for it seems probable that 
the tunnel now about completed will be sufficient for all 
the present wants of the Grand Trunk. A year ago, 
when we visited the tunnel, the estimate of the officers 
of the Grand Trunk was that there would be about 70 
trains a day, of all classes, to be passed through it. The 
total length of the tunnel and cuttings is 11,600 ft. and the 
grades are two percent. As it has but a single track, it 
must be worked much of the time as asingle block section 
2'4 miles in length, and considering the heavy grades, it 
is doubtful if more than one train would be admitted at 
a time, even in one direction. Therefore the capacity of 
the tunnel will be limited to the number of trains that 
could be passed through an absolute block section of 244 
miles. But there would seem to be no difficulty in pass- 
ing 70 trains a day, even with the delays necessary to 
change engines at the ends of the tunnel. 








The White Star liner Teutonic is now in the lead 
asa record breaker, she having made the passage to 
Sandy Hook from Roche's Point in 5 days 16 hours and 
31 minutes, which is 1 hour and 37 minutes better than 
the Majestic’s record breaking run of two weeks ago. 
The record of these two voyages is as follows. 
~~. Majestic. 


ME, cic gsecsucsihes cvabesaeebeonsnd 470 
OT sansued’ pederensbessbuetd S006 (608 496 501 

Ml) > daca sens cnseued: -p6e8) Sb ReRET DONS 505 497 
Be  ccnnrcseseccecesors 460006ne00e0 510 501 
MED” -ns0neseee’s. 4, oboe ae cnesopedanes 517 491 
SE 5ckncbcens eters seskeene saseen ee 290 317 
2,778 2,777 


The Teutonic now has the best record for one day’s 
run, which is.517 miles, to the 515 miles made by the 
City of Paris during her fastest day. 

The New York Sun gives the following interesting 
table of fast trips: 


In 1866 the steamers began calling at Queenstown, 
since which time the record has been taken from 
there. 






Year. H. M. 
2 48 

20 9 

15 48 

ll 37 

10 53 

23 

18 37 
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5 31 
4 42 
bunbrtanetesssesaoes ON eT 1 55 
re ie) ace sae City of Paris 19 18 
i ccGeese 0s shee ban Majestic... .....ccccce 18 8 
er a | eee 16 31 








An offercf M. Eiffel to build a tower forthe Columbian 
World’s Fair has called out a spirited remonstrance from 
several members of the Western Society of Engineers. 
They protest against the imputation upon American in- 
genuity and skill which would be conveyed were M. 
Eiffel’s offer to be accepted, and we are bound to say 
that they are right. We question the wisdom of at- 
tempting any great structure which shall be simply 
wonderful as a tour de force. It seems as if the true 
spirit would indicate that whatever buildings are erected 





should be remarkable for the combination of beauty, 
utility and economy, and skillful adaptation of plans and 
material, for theseare the elements which, after all, com- 
bine to makea really great engineering work. But if 
the World’s Fair must have a structure which exceeds 
anything else merely in its colossal dimensions, whether 
up and down or crosswise, certainly there are plenty of 
engineers in America who are entirely competent to de- 
sign it, and we agree with the Chicago men that it 
would be not only a reflection upon our own engineers, 
but a very serious mistake of policy, to go abroad for de- 
signs. 








The Northern Railroad of France has recently added a 
“correspondence room” to its Paris station, where pas- 
sengers waiting find desks and pens and ink, and can pro- 
cure from automatic apparatus paper, envelopes, postal 
cards and postage stamps. It has alsoestablished an in- 
formation bureau where time-tables of all French and 
other European railroads are kept, and tickets of all 
kinds are sold, But the most popular, perhaps, of its 
innovations is an office for the receipt of packages sent 
from the Paris shops to passengers who are going to 
take a train at that station. When you buy anything at 
ashop, you can have it delivered at the Northern sta- 
tion, the shop giving you what is equivalent to a check 
for it—a number, corresponding to the number on the 
package. On giving up the number at the station and 
paying two cents, or one cent per parcel per day, you 
receive what you have bought, so that the trouble of 
shopping, for out-of-town residents, is reduced to a min- 
imum, The leading retailers of Paris were very glad to 
make an arrangement with the railroad forchecking the 
goods and sending them to the station. These arrange- 
ments, it strikes us, ought to be adopted in the larger 
cities of the United States. The commuter, and espec- 
ially the commuter'’s wife, would be glad to be spared 
the toil and ignominy of lugging parcels through the 
streets, especially at a rate so cheap. 


The announcement now made that the Prussian State 
Railroads have adopted the Westinghouse quick-acting 
brake in place of the Carpenter, has some significance 
for Americans. The Carpenter brake, with an electric 
attachment, was entered at the last Burlington tests, 
and made some fine stops. At that time it was confi- 
deutly announced that the Carpenter brake would be 
put on the market in this country, to compete for the 
freight equipment business. Since then, at intervals, the 
same statement has been repeated with considerable cir- 
cumstantiality. If, after all, the Westinghouse has cap- 
tured the Carpenter stronghold, people here who bave 
been holding back orders to wait for more competition 
will probably decide that they had better buy what is 
actually offered than to wait longer for such an uncer- 
tain competitor. This, with the great railroad earnings 
now in prospect, ought to make the brake business boom 
again. Aithough, to tell the truth, the number of people 
who bave held back orders, hoping that Carpenter would 
come and cut prices has probably not been very great. 














The August Crop Report of the Department of Agri 
culture makes the average state of corn 90.8, a falling 
oft of two points. This decline has been confined almost 
entirely to the states of large surplus, and is due to dry 
weather. The report of spring wheat makes the average 
state 95.5, an improvement of a point anda half over 
July. Inthe states of large production the average is 
higher. The report says: “The July report showed a 
condition of 96.2 for winter wheat at the time of harvest. 
This with the present condition of spring wheat indi- 
cates a product of wheat but little short of the capabil- 
ities of the soil under the most favorable conditions.” 
The condition of oats is 89.5, which indicates a medium 
crop. The state averages of rye and barley are high; 
California returns 100. The reports of buckwheat and 
potatoes are also very good. The August returns of cot- 
ton are 88.9, practically the same as last year; the crop 
is quite generally late and the plant small. 





As far as the production of pig iron tends to show the 
prosperity of a country, we should be in a fairly pros- 
perous state. The weekly capacity of furnaces in blast 
at the end of July was about 176,502 tons. This gives a 
probable production for the month of 757,366 tons, or 
at the rate of over nine million gross tons per year. The 
iron market, however, stays dull, although there is a 
feeling that it will shortly improve. The record of the 
Soo Canal has been broken by the passage of 1,529,553 





9| tons of freight during July. The shipments of iron ore 
00 | through the canal were larger for both May and June, but 


less than for July of last year, and the ore shipments 
from Lake Superior to Aug. 1 were only 1,540,203 net 
tons, as compared with 2,540,293 tons up to the same date 
in 1890. The lake docks, however, are being cleared of 
the ore which loaded them, and ore is being hurried for- 
ward for consumption during the winter and early 
spring. 








The Directors of the Union Pacific have completed a 
plan for carrying the floating debt of that company. It 
is to issue six per cent. notes running three years, se- 
cured by collateral to be deposited with Drexel, Morgan 
& Co. The debt provided for amounts to about $19,000,- 
000, and it is said that more than half of the creditors 





have assented to the plan. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Train Wire. A Discussion of the Science of Train 
Dispatching. By J. A. Anderson, with an Introduction 
by B B. Adams, Jr. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. New York: The Railroad Gazette. 1891. Pp. 
152, 12mo. Price $1.25. 

This weil known work on train dispatching has been 
entirely rewritten by its author, and now appears in a 
revised and enlarged form. 

The first eight chapters are discussions of the general 
principles, and treat of: Train Dispatching; The Dis- 
patcher; The Operator; The Order (with photographic 
illustrations of very good and very bad manuscripts); 
The Manifold; The Record; The Train Order Signal; The 
Transmission. Chapter IX. contains the standard code 
of rules for the movement of trains by telegraphic orders, 
with comments oneach rule, giving valuable practical 
advice as to its application in special cases, and making 
its purpose and necessity clear. Chapter X. contains the 
standard forms of train orders, and the remaining chap- 
ters treat of rules as to rights of tracks, of numbering 
switches, ete. The book is complete and exhaustive as 
a practical handbook and course of instruction for an 
inexperienced operator, and there are few superinten- 
dents or dispatchers who may not learn much from Mr. 
Anderson’s long experience in this department. 

A few extracts from the introduction to the book, 
written by one of the editors of the Railroad Gazette, 
will perhaps best explain the particular characteristics 
of the work: 


“The first edition of this book was the first thorough 
and precise essay on the subject which had appeared, 
and it stated the principles of dispatching in substan- 
tially the form since adopted by the General Time Con- 
vention. The inception of the work resulted from the 
author's labors, several years earlier, in revising the 
rules of the Pennsylvania road. During the preparation 
of the Rules on Train Dispatching, formulated by the 
eminent Managers and Superintendents composing the 
Time Convention Committee, Mr. Anderson acted with 
that committee, and his suggestions in !‘ The Train 
Wire,” with his other work in that line, were largely 
used as the basis for this portion of the Time Conven- 
tion rules, The duplicate form of order is pre- 
sented by Mr. Anderson as a vital feature in the science 
of dispatching. When he first wrote this form of order 
was in use on few roads. Many officers were ignorant 
of it, and most others knew of it only in a vague way or 
looked upon it with disfavor as impracticable for roads 
doing a heavy business. Now, the requirement that all 
trains concerned in the execution of a specific movement 
should receive the order in the same words, is widely 
recognized as an axiom, and rules based on this princi- 
ple are fast coming into general use. The first part of 
the book treats of general principles, while the latter 


part takes up the rules which embod those 
principles .and_ give them effect, the tandard 
Code being taken as the basis of the discussion. 


‘ These comments serve to point out to those not 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject the relations of 
the rules to the reasons for them, and this must be use- 
ful to beginners in the science and to men on new roads. 
For officers of experience, whose positions remove them 
from personal contact with the telegraph work and yet 
require that they have particular knowledge of it, a book 
of this kind should be both elementary and full; and all 
readers will find in examining the rules for practice that 
there is an advantage in having attention directed to 
the conformity of the rules with the principles before 
enunciated. Mr. Anderson’s scheme for numbering 
switches and using those numbers in train orders, to 
facilitate the movement of trains at meeting pcints, is 
described in the book. This plan has been put in use to 
some extent and has given great satisfaction ; and in 
connection with ‘‘lap-sidings” it has been found of 
marked benefit in handling a heavy traftic on a single- 
track road. 

“In this revision the seuainhendonte and dispatchers, 
the operators young and old, among the million rail oad- 
ers of the United States, have a better handbook than 
ever before, while the author can justly take pride in the 
fact that the individual views expressed by him in 1883 
are now generally accepted truth. The introduction of 
the Standard Code on 70,000 miles of American railroads 
is one of the important steps in recent years in railroad 
operation, resulting in greater security to life and prop- 
erty; and ‘ The Train Wire’ should be credited with a 
liberal share of the honor of the reform.” 


. 


Retaining Walls for Earth, including the Theory of 
Earth Pressure as developed from the Ellipse of 
Stress. By Malverd A. Howe, C. E., Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Rose Polytechnic Institute. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons; 1891. Pages 136, 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


In criticising any work of scientitic bearing one may 
take two altogether different views of it. One from the 
standpoint of the practical engineer, who wishes to have 
at hand wocks of reference to which he can turn for 
solutions, and thus save clogging his memory with what 
he may-only occasionally need, and which shall be as 
free as possible from theories and demonstrations that 
he has studied in “The Institute,” and which he has 
little time or inclination to prove anew. 

The other standpoint is that uf the professor, who, not 
being in practice, looks for new and better demonstra- 
tions of oid theories, or for the correctness of the de. 
monstrations of new theories. The engineer at the 
present time has good reason to complain of the society 
of books that he can use as tools. There is no scarcity of 
books whose octavo or quarto ponderosity bears witness 
to the elaborateness of the demonstrations within. 

Prof. Howe’s book is certainly cleverly planned for 
convenience of reference. The list of symbols at the be- 
ginning saves us what, in Prof. Rankine’s works, is a 
great annoyance, that is, the difficulty of finding the 
meaning of a letter orsymbol, especially one not often 
used. The graphical methods described are easily ap- 
plied, and are general, except perhaps where the earth 
backing is of more than one kind of material, in which 
case a general solution would be impossible. Giving 





tables of values of constants is a good idea, as otherwise 
they must be calculated for each case, while with the 
tables they may be approximated with sufficient accu- 
racy, by interpolation. The table of natural functions is 
always convenient. As a purely practical work, it would 
have been better to have omitted all general theory, 
which, though it is the author's authority for his asser- 


book is to be carried for reference when traveling, or in 
the field. 





American Practice in Block Signaling. With De- 
scriptions and Drawings of the Different Systems in 
use on Railroadsin the United States. New York: 
The Railroad Gazette, 1891. Price, $2. 


This volume is made up of articles which have ap- 
peared in the Railroad Gazette within the last three 
years, with some revision. The illustrations, of which 
there are many, have been mostly re-engraved. The 
volume contains a concise account of the various sys- 
tems of block signals in use on American railroads, in- 
cluding the simple block system, the Sykes, the Union, 
the Electro. Pneumatic, the Hall and Black’s, with a 
chapter on single track blocking. Five-sevenths of the 
volume is made up of illustrated descriptions of appa- 
ratus and installations. 

The book is asmall one, having but 72 pages, but it 
covers the ground pretty thoroughly, and isin fact the 
only work on the subject which gives any account of 
American practice. The man who makes himself thor- 
oughly familiar with the contents of this volume will 
have a very good start indeed toward acomplete knowl- 
edge of the subject, and will be ready to keep pace with 
the rapid advance which block signaling is sure to make 
in this country in the next ten years. 

Transactions of the Technical Society of the Pacific 

Coast. Otto von Geldern, Secretary, 1513 Vallejo 

street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The issue of these 7ransactions for January and June, 
1891, contains the following papers: ‘‘ Street Paving in 
San Francisco,” by S. H. Smith; ‘‘ Hall’s Hydro-Steam 
Elevator,” by R. Hinchliffe ; ‘‘ Abrasive Processes in the 
Fine Arts” and ‘‘ The Poole System of Grinding Calen- 
der Roils,” by John Richards; “‘ The Nicaragua Canal,” 
by C. H. Taylor, U.S. N.; ‘ Physical and Geological 
Traces of Permanent Cyclone Belts,” by Marsden Man- 
son. There are also minutes of regular meetings and 
other official matter. The papers which will have the 
greatest interest probably are the two by Mr. Richards, 
which belong together and form really one paper of 32 
pages. This is a hurried review of various abrasive or 
grinding processes from the wet grindstone to the sand 
blast, and includes the wonderful results obtained in 
grinding calender rolls 7 ft. long true to ;,4, in. A 
brief account is given also of the method of rolling abra- 
sion by means of chilled cast iron globules. 


Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies, 
July, 1891. J. W. Weston, secretary, 78 La Salle 
street, Chicago. Ill. 30 cents. ° 
The July issue contains: “Our Viaducts Across the 
Railroad Tracks,” by Carl Gayler; ‘‘The Education of the 
Mechanical Engineer,” by C. H. Benjamin; ‘‘Diagram for 
Approximate Sewer Calculations,” by Edgar S. Dorr ; 
‘““New Survey of Massachusetts: Topographical Survey 
by U. S. Geological Survey, 1884 to 1890,” by E. W. F. 
Natter ; ‘‘Plane-Table Methods Used in Western Massa_ 
chusetts, 1886,” by L. F. Cutter; ‘‘Town Boundary Sur- 
vey,” by C. H. Van Orden, and the Index to Current 
Literature. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 
Hydraulic Working and Interlocking of Railway 
Points and Signals. A supplement to the Fourth 
Edition of Railway Safety Appliances. Published by 
Saxby & Farmer, Canterbury Road, Kilburn, London. 
This supplement is issued for the purpose of showing 
end describing the hydraulic interlocking system of 
Bianchi & Servattaz, which received the gold medal at 





11889, this apparatus was described briefly. 


the Paris Exposition of 1889. In our issue of Aug. 2, 
Messrs. 
Saxby & Farmer now say that after the most careful 
consideration and practical tests of this system in its 
perfected form, they are able to give it their unqualified 
Ciaeath, and they recommend it and are prepared to 
build it for many special places. 
One objection to the apparatus which has formerly 
| existed, viz., that the switch-points might not always 
be moved completely home, and the signalman be left in 
ignorance of the fact, is now said to have been abso- 

‘lutely removed by areturn pipe which provides for a 

i return pressure from the points to the point lever in the 
cabin and constitutes an infalible detector. This detail 

| is illustrated and described in the pamphlet. 

} The apparatus may be worked with a hand pump or 
by power, according to the needs of the installation. 
It consists of a pump and an accumulator, with interlock- 
ed levers, in the signal cabin. Connection is made to the 

, movements by which the signals or switches are thrown 
by pipes containing a mixture of glycerine and water. 
Or signals may be worked by ordinary wire connections, 
wires being connected to cylinders fixed in or near the 
cabin. In such instances compensators are not reauired, 
the stroke of the hydraulic piston being sufficient to 
take up the slack of the wire. No detectors are required 

for the points, for the reason above given. One lever 

unlocks, moves and locks again the points, and works 


tions and formulas, is very much in the way whena_ 


" the locking bar. The final movement of the locking bar 
sends the return pressure back to the cabin, allowing 
‘ the lever in the cabin to complete its stroke. 
One great advantage of this system is the compact- 
| ness of the mechanism in the cabin. A 10-lever frame is 
2 ft. 6in. long by 1 ft. wide by 3 ft. 6 in. high, and may 
be used in any cabin large enough for a signalman to 
work in. Messrs. Saxby & Farmer recommend this ap- 
‘ paratus particularly for Indian railroads, especially at 
| passing stations on single lines, where the levers may 
| be placed in the station master’s office, who can work 
| them independently of any outside help. Of course in 
such a climate as that of India the danger of freezing 
would entirely be eliminated. 

The pamphlet is dated June 1, 1891, and it reports as 
in successful operation the following hydraulic plants: 
Mediterranean Railroad, Italy, 409 levers at various sta- 
tions; one plant at Rome station has a 75 lever frame. 
On the Paris & Orleans Raiiroad 22 levers. On the Paris, 
| Lyons & Mediterranean, 15. On the Southern of Italy, 


| 192 levers. 








TECHNICAL. 


The Air Brake and the St. Mande Accident. 


A letter from Paris to the Courrier des Etats-Unis 
gives the following particulars of one feature of the ju- 
dicial inquiry into the responsibility for this dreadful 
accident. ogo have been made to verify the 
statements of Engineer Caron, who claims that the 
Westinghouse brake on his train only acted on the first 
four cars. He says that the flexible rubber hose con- 
nection between the fourth and fifth carriages had been 
cut or was broken from deterioration. On the other hand 
he is blamed for not having applied the brakes the in- 
stant that he saw the tail lights of train No. 116, which 
was standing at St. Mandé station, at which instapt 
about 115 metres separated the two trains. The experi- 
mental train was started from Vincennes station and run 
up toa speed of 40 kilometres an hour. At the point 
where the engineman could have seen the tail lights of 
the train standing at the St. Mandé station the air brakes 
were applied and the train traveled a little less than 40 
metres before being completely stopped. This, it will be 
| seen, leaves 75 metres still between the two trains. 

After this first experiment the train returned to the Vin- 
| cennes station. The cock in the train pipe was then 
| closed between the fourth and fifth cars, and the train 
| was again sent forward at thespeed which was probably 
| attained by the cclliding train at the time of the acci- 

dent. The brakes were again applied at the same point 
| as in the first experiment, and the experimental train 
' was stopped in 100 metres, leaving still 15 metres between 
the head of its engine and the tail of atrain which might 
have been standing at the St. Mandé station in the posi- 
tion occupied by the wrecked train, A further experi- 
ment was made with this same train, consisting of 23 
loaded cars, in which an emergency stop was made from 
a very highspeed. The suddenness with which this stop 
was made seems to have satistied the officials who are 
— the inquiry of the capacity of the Westinghouse 
rake. 





The Hydraulic Laboratory of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

In our issue of July 24, p. 518, appeared a review of a 
pamphlet describing the engineering building of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In that review 
we said that the equipment of the hydraulic laboratory 
**is as yet quite limited.” In fact the pamphlet was pre- 
pared from a meeting of the Society of Art held over a 
year ago, and since that time much has been done. The 
laboratory has. a steel tank 5 ft. diameter, 27 ft. high; a 
stand-pipe 10 in. diameter, 90 ft. high ; several pumps, 
and pipe connections of some magnitude—a soil pipe for 
experimental purposes, reaching to the top of the build- 
ing; also apparatus for measuring flow through orifices, 
over weirs and in pipes and through mouth-pieces ; for 
measuring velocity at different points ina jet; for de- 
termining the form of the jet in cross-section, together 
with several current motors, and, of course, mercury 
gauges and all the accessory apparatus, 

Probably no other school in the world has such a lab- 
oratory as this. It has, in fact, facilities for carrying on 
any hydraulic experiments which cen be conducted in- 
doors. 

Rapid Transit in Boston. 


Mr. Osborn Howes, Jr., of Boston, is about to sail for 
England to look into the matter of city transit in Lon- 
don and other English cities. He will probably also 
visit Berlin for the same purpose. The object of his 
visit is not so much to study the methods of construct- 
ing the City & South London tunnel, and other foreign 
city railroad structures, as to examine into the 
business that they do and their methods of doing it, to 
ascertain how far those methods are adapted to the 
needs of Boston. 
The Westinghouse Brake in Germany. 

The Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph says that a cable- 
gram received from the agent of the Westinghouse 
Brake Co. announces thatthe Prussian state railroads 
have decided to adopt the Westinghouse quick action 
brakes to replace the Carpenter brakes, which have 
heretofore heen used. This decision gives the Westing- 
‘ house company the entire brake business of the German 
empire, the brake having previously been adopted by a 
number of the railroads controlled by the different 
states. 


The Master Mechanics’ Association Scholarships. 
The scholarships which this association has secured in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J.. 
will begin this year, and candidates are required to be 
in attendance for examination on the week beginning 
Sept. 23. Candidates must be the sons of members or of 
honorary members of this Association in good standing, 
or the sons of deceased members who died in good stand- 
ing. They must also have worked for at least one year 
in a recognized machine shop, and they are required to 
take the course of mechanical engineering. here are 
four scholarships open this year, one for four years, one 
for three years, one for two years and one for one year’s 
course. The candidates for the four years’ course will 
be required to pass the Freshman,examination; those for 
the shorter terms will be required to pass the examina- 
tion of the scholars belonging to the respective years. 
If there is more than one candidate for each scholarship, 
the applicant who passes the highest examination will 
be chosen. This will be settled by the school authorities 
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Heilmann’s Electric Ratlroad. 

Mr. Heilmann’s system is to place a steam engine and 
dynamo in a vehicle which takes the place of the present 
locomotive. Current is carried by conductors, which 
pass under the carriages to a series of electric motors, 
which drive some or all of the axles. The adhesion can 
thus be increased as much as may be desired, and the 
steepest gradients ascended. A triple expansion engine 
is to be used, and in order to assure equal work being 
done by all the motors, their armature coils are all in 
series with one another, and current is supplied from 
one dynamo; the field magnets of the motors and of the 
generating dynamo are excited by current from a 
dynamo working at constant potential. The boiler is 
capable of developing 600 H. P., and is of the type in 
common use on torpedo boats. The steam engine is 
coupled direct to the dynamo, which is a Rechniewski 
multipolar machine. A switchboard is placed in front 
of the vehicle, ana openings are left through which the 
driver can look out. It to hoped that a speed of 50 miles 
on grades of 1 in 200 will be reached, and 75 to 80 miles 
on the level. The motors are also of the Rechniewski 
type placed direct on the axles, and the cables are joined 
by couplings between the carriages. The directors of 
the state railroads in France have placed rolling stock 
at the disposal of the inventor, and have given permis- 
sion for the experiments to be made upon their lines, 


Car Heating. 
The Maine Railroad Commissioners have approved the 
following heaters on various roads: The Edwards, 
Baker, Sewall, Kimbali, Gold, Johnsoa, and Spear. 
A Cunard Record Breaker. 

_ Itis stated that the Cunard Penge en d bas contracted 
fora transatlantic steamer with which it hopes to cap- 
ture the record for fast voyages. The new vessel will be 
600 ft long.and upward of 12,000 tons burden, and will 
have twin screws. It is expected that she will come up 
to 22 knots at sea. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Scrap Notes. 

The freight brakemen and conductors of the Lake Erie 
& Western struck last Monday on the line between 
Muncie and Sandusky. The question is one of pay for 
overtime. All freight trains have been sidetracked and 
none were running on Tuesday. 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has issued orders to all 
conductors to take up scalpers’ tickets, and to keep a 
sharp lookout for them. 


The Louisville & Nashville has recently attempted to 
put colored brakemen on some of its trains. The local 
assembly of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen_pro- 
tested, but to no purpose. The wkite men have, how- 
ever, made matters so uncomfortable for the negroes that 
they will probably not be able to retain the place. 


It is rumored that the ticket collectors will be taken 
off from the Big Four. 


A press dispatch states that A. B. Stickney, of St. 
Paul, has disposed of 650 acres of land in Chicago to 20 
packers of that city, not including Armour, Swift and 
Morris, and that they propose to immediately open stock 
yards on the new location. 


The Separate Car Law. 


There is no reason why the negroes in this portion of 
the state should kick because of the separate coach law. 
Last Sunday afternoon the westbound train on the Sun- 
set road had one of its cars labeled ‘‘ For Negroes,” and 
the others ‘‘ For Whites.” In the white man’s cars there 
was a mixed crowd of Caucasians, Mexicans and China- 
men, allin a common state of perspiration. All who 
could get to windows eagerly thrust their heads out to 
catch a breath of Hondo ozone, which we have been ad- 
vertising, and which, by the way, is now being served in 
an overdone state. In the forward coach sat a solitary 
Senegambian, as proud as a Tyler receiver in his private 
car, his dignity as stiff as his immaculate standing collar. 
— Hondo (Tex.) Herald. 


New Stations and Shops. 


Mr. M. J. Becker, Chief Engineer of the Pennsylvania 
lines, wrote last week to the Mayor of St. Louis to ob- 
tain a franchise from that city to erect,ona block 
bounded by Main, O’Fallon, Second streets and Cass av- 
enues, a freighthouse to be 705 ft. in length and 60 ft. in 
widtb, one story high and with a two-story gable. 


The New York Central & Hudson River has nearly 
completed the rebuilding of the shops at West Albany, 
N. Y., which were burned last May. The walls are up 
and the roof only remains to be completed. The roof is 
to be of iron and is —— constructed by the Hilton 
Bridge Co. It is stated that most of the repair work on 
the entire section will hereafter be done at West Albany. 
A large amount of new machinery and tools is to be pur- 
chased for the shops. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey bas prepared 
plans for a new station at Bayonne, N. The building 
will be of stone, 73 ft. long, and surrounded by an over- 
hanging roof. The roof will be highly ornamental, and 
will increase the length over all to 94 ft. The width will 
be 35 ft. The interior will be finished in hardwood, and 
will contain antique fire-places in each apartment. 

The Philadeiphia, Wilmington & Baltimore has located 
the site for a new passenger station at Havre de Grace. 
The new building will be 62 x 28 ft., two stories. 


When is a Car Imported ? 


The Treasury Department has given an opinion to the 
following question: “If a United States company 
builds cars in the United States and leases them to a 
Canadian railroad. to be operated on business in both 
countries and in which each company realizes a_ portion 
of the earnings, should duty be charged on said cars?” 
The decision is that if the inquiry relates to the daily or 
weekly passing of cars across the Canadian frontier, en- 
gaged in regular traffic between the two countries, 
pa cannot be considered as importations, subject to 
duty. 


For Coast Defense. 


A government official is examining the channels and 
inlets between Cape May and Atlantic City as part of a 
plan for ae a line of inside channels 8 ft. in 
depth, for torpedo _boats and other light craft engaged 
in coast defense. Vessels will enter the Raritan Canal 
at Raritan Bay, pass into the Delaware River below 
Trenton, thence by the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal 
into ey grays Bay. A similar line of inside channels 
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Samson Bell Cord, 


A small boy of our acquaintance, after looking atten- 
tively at the trade-mark of the Samson Cordage Works, 
which represents Samson in his great lion act, said: 
** Well, papa, it wasn’t a very strong lion, was it?” The 
child has a talent for skepticism which worries his dad. 
Whatever railroad men may think of that old story, we 
suppose that they are not skeptical about the advantages 
claimed for the Samson bell cord in a circular recently 
sent out with samples of the cord. The makers say: 
“The ‘Samson’ label is placed only on cord of the best 
material, braid and finish, and though there are other 
brands that can be sold at a trifle less, the difference in 
wear is much more than the difference in price. If you 
insist on using only the ‘Samson’ cord you will have to 
come to us less often, but you will flatter our pride, 
though you reduce our profit.” 


The Rev, Talmage Does His Part. 


General Passenger Agent Lee is in receipt of a letter 
from Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, who traveled via the 
Colorado Midland in his recent lecturing tour through 
the West. We quote some of the gems: 

“The ‘Colorado Midland’ (Pike’s Peak route) is an en- 
chantment from the first spike of the rail to the last 
switch. The engineering that made possible such a road 
eclipses everything I have seen. In places the red rocks 
are left in shapes which suggest deserted cities, Alham- 
bras, obelisks, coliseums and Egyptian pyramids. The 
whole region shows what the Almighty can do with 
rocks.” And this shows what a G. P. A. can do with a 
pass, 


Electric Lighting of Railroad ‘Trains. 


On some lines in Germany candles and oil lamps are 
still in use, but during the last 12 years Pintsch’s oil gas 
has been largely introduced on mainline trains. Al- 
though this method of illumination is a distinct advance 
over the older illuminants, it is not quite satisfactory. 
The light is unsteady, especially in stormy weather ; 
there is frequently an unpleasant smell due to leakage, 
and there is also a serious element of danger, as is 
shown by the terrible accident at Wannsee in 1880, at 
which several persons were burned to death by the 
escaping gas. In all these respects electric lighting is 
better, though it may be more costly. In the Khotinsk 
system of electric lighting each coach is provided wit 
two distinct storage batteries, and the lamps are on two 
distinct circuits, so that in case of accident to one cir- 
cuit, or during the geen of the batteries, no com- 
partment shall be left entirely without light. The stor- 
age cells, which have been specially constructed to stand 
rough handling and vibrations, have a “ne of 200 
ampére hours at 16 volts and 7 ampéres. Each battery 
supplies current to four 8-C. P. lamps for the compart- 
ments and one 5-C. P. lamp for the lavatory. The weight 
of a battery is six ewt. The batteries are placed in boxes, 
one at each end of a coach under the floor, and special 
arrangements are made for rapidly replacing the ex- 
hausted batteries by others newly charged. The wiring 
is on the outside of the coach, and one lamp in each 
compartment is provided with a switch and the other 
with a resistance by which its light may be reduced to 
2C. P. at the pleasure of the passengers. This light is 
in use on the line, Fulda-Frankfort, and is being fitted on 
one of the express trains running between Berlin and 
Frankfort.—Jnst. C. E., Abstracts of Papers. 


New Grain Elevators at Baltimore. 


The two new grain elevators of the Northern Central 
near Baltimore will be used for the first time this week. 
The one situated south of Madison street, east of Jones’ 
Falls and just beyond Calvert Station, elevator No. 2, 
has a cpacity of 300,000 bushels. and is intended for the 
handling of oats, corn and other grains for city delivery. 
The company will operate this elevator itself. The other 
elevator, which is at Canton, is known as No. 3, and will 
be conducted under lease by the Baltimore Elevator Co. 
in connection with Canton elevator No. 1, the capacity 
of which is 500,000 bushels. The new elevator has a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, and is intended for export 
grain. 


Compensation for the Moenchenstein Accident. 


Relative to the question of damages to be paid in the 
Moenchenstein railroad bridge accident, the Austrian 
Eisenbahn Zeitung says that a number of years ago the 
five principal railroads of Switzerland made an agree- 
ment according to which the company on whose road an 
accident occurred is obliged in the first pease to effect a 
settlement with its own injured employés and to pro- 
vide a sum of 15,000 francs to the damage fund for the 
injured passengers. Should the damage claims exceed 
15,000 francs, the company is to contribute an additional 
sum, amounting to five per cent. of the excess over the 
above figure, the remainder being made up by assess- 
ment of all the companies in the combination, ‘n propor- 
tion to the receipts from passenger traffic and their 
yearly mileages. In the case of the Moenchenstein acci- 
dent, therefore, the Jura-Simplon road willhave to bear 
the loss from destroyed property, the expense of 
reimbursing its — for damages sustained, the 
contribution of 15, francs to the accident claims of 
the passengers, 5 per cent. of the excess of these claims 
above 15,000 francs, and finally, a portion of the remain- 
ing 95 per cent. of this excess. Of this 95 per cent. the 
Jura-Simplon road will have to bear 31 per cent.; the 
Northeastern road. 2544 per cent.; the Central road, 1744 

er cent.; the St. Gotthard road, 15 per cent., and the 

Jnited Railroads of Switzerland, 11 per cent. The loss 
of the Jura-Simplon road is covered by insurance to the 
extent of four-fifths of the 15,000 francs, for the 5 per 
cent. of the excess of the damage claims above the 15,000 
francs, and for its portion of the remaining 95 per cent. 
Still the actual loss of the company for which there will 
insurance money forthcoming is said to be very 

eavy. 


A Lack ot Evidence. 


In the course of a hearing about the obstruction to nav- 
igation caused by the Canal Street Bridge over the South 

ranch of the Chicago River, the advocate for the bridge 
interest, who was named Rohrback, said in the course 
of his argument: * God pe gd never intended boats 
300 ft. lor.g to go up the South Branch.” He was inter- 
rupted by Colonel Ludlow, who said: ‘‘ Pardon me, but 
I must call your attention to the fact that you have in- 
troduced no evidence on that point.” 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Baltimore & Ohio bas received three new pas- 
senger engines from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, to 
be used on the Philadelphia Division. 


The Southern Pacific has ordered from the Schenec- 


19 x 24x 27 cylinders. These engines are to be run on the 
division from Sacramento to Summit. 





CAR BUILDING. 


At the Wagner shops at East Buffalo have been built 
two handsome day cars for the Adirondack & St. Law- 
rence road. The exterior of the cars is of mahogany, 
finished in the natural color, and they have Wagner ves- 
tibules. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has placed a contract with the 
Pullman Car Co. for 21 passenger cars to be used on the 
route between Baltimore and Cincinnati, and to be sim 
ilar to those of the Royal Blue Line. 











BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Auglaize County, O.—The Smith Bridge Co., of To- 
ledo, has been awarded the contract for three new iron 
bridges in this county. The company was the lowest 
bidder for an iron swing bridge at Minster, but was un- 
derbid by one company on the other two smaller bridges, 
although the contract for the three structures was 
awarded to the firm. 


Athens, Ga.—The steel bridge across the Oconee 
River on the Georgia, Carolina & Northern, near Athens, 
luas been completed. The total length of the bridge is 
800 ft. and it has cost about $100,000. 


Athens, N. Y.—The work on the new Lehigh Valley 
bridge at Athens is nearly completed, and it is expected 
that trains will run over it by the latter part of August. 


Cecil County, Md.—The Youngstown Bridge Co. was 
the lowest bidder among nine companies for the _build- 
ing of two iron bridges in this county, one at McKinsie’s 
Mills and the other at Brewster's Mill. The two bridges 
are to be erected for $3,320. 


Centreton, N. J.—The Salem County freeholders have 
appropriated the sum of $20,000 for the building of a 
new drawbridge at Centreton. 


Greenville, Miss.—The County Clerk will receive bids 
until Sept. 7 for building a pile or bent bridge across Six 
Mile Bayou ; one across Atchafalaya Bayou, iron or pile 
bridge, and for two on road No. Nine. 


Houston, Tex.—The new steel bridge built by the In- 
ternational & Great Northern across Buffalo Bayou, 
east of Houston, has been completed, and trains will be 
run over it this week. Another smaller steel bridge has 
just been completed by the road over the Trinity River 
at Riverside, Tex. 


Marble Falls, Tex.—A contract for the iron super- 
structure of a bridge 670 ft. long, with a 16-ft. roadway, 
to be built over Colorado River, has been let to Messrs. 
Burns & Dillon, San Antonio, Tex., for $28,000. 


Merced, Cal.—The Board of Supervisors ‘have let a 
contract for a wagon bridge across the Merced River at 
Merced Falls to McKinnon & ge of Stockton, 
and A, J. Meaney, of Merced, for $888. The bridge is to 
be finished by Nov. 1, and will be a Howe truss of two 
spans. 


Mill City, Or.—The county court at Salem, Or., has 
ordered a survey made for a new bridge acrcss the 
Santiam River at Mill City. The bridge will probably 
be built jointly with Linn County. 


Millington, N. J.—The Riverside Bridge Co. has the 
contract for the iron work of the new bridge to be built 
across the Passaic River at Millington. The contract 
price is $1,650. Thomas J. Allen, of Morristown, N. J., 
has been awarded the contract for the mason work at 
$5.50 a cu. yd. 


Morgantown, N. C.—The County Commissioners will 
soon advertise for bids for the construction of an iron 
bridge across the Catawba River; bids to be made ona 
single span of 200 ft. and on two spans of 100 ft. each. 


Napa, Cal.—Tho city trustees adopted plans for a 
steel bridge acioss Napa River at Third street on Aug. 8. 
The plans provide for a structure to cost about $27,000, 
and an election will be held Sept. 10 to vote for the 
bonds which will have to be issued to meet the expense 
of the structure. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—A petition has been made to the al- 
dermen for a new bridge across the Fox River. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Work has begun on the new sus- 
nsion bridge over the Allegheny River at Sixth street. 
he piles are now being driven, and the masonry of the 
only pier, which is to be in the center of the stream, has 
been started. The abutment at the Pittsburgh end will 
be commenced in about two weeks. 


St. Paul, Minn.-—-The hridge which the Chicago, St, 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road proposed to build over 
the railroad tracks on Payne avenue in St. Paul has 
been postponed on account of the refusal to lower the 
grade of the avenue, the property owners insisting that 
the railroad tracks should be raised 2 ft. 


Scranton, Pa.—The Select Council has rejected all 
bids for the superstructure of Market street bridge, as 
they were higher than the City Engineer's estimate. 
The bids for the abutments were under the City Engi- 
neer’s estimate of $4,500, and the bids were referred fo 
committee with instructions to award the contract to 
the lowest bidder. 


Spokane, Wash.—A steel cantilever bridge is being 
built over the Spokane River, at Spokane, Wash., by the 
Spokane Bridge Co., of Toledo,O. The bridge has a 
canal height of 1,135 tt., and consists of three cantilever 
spans, one 277 ft.4 in., two 189 ft.; three steel truss 
spans, 105 ft., 90 ft. and 54 ft. long, respectively, and 
trestle approaches. The distance between centers of 
trusses is ft., the roadway is 38 ft. 8in., and there is 
an 8-ft. 8-in. sidewalk at each side. The roadway will 
carry double tracks for a street railroad, and will be 
floor beams bolted together in pairs, except underneath 
the street railroad rails, where single 7 x 16 in. beams 
will be used. The bridge will be supported on iron 
trestlework piers. 


Utica, N. Y.—Dean & Westbrook have prepared plans 
for a highway bridge to be erected on the Masonic Home 
Grounds at Utica, across the Yahnunsaga Creek. The 
plans provide for a handsome iron structure 70 ft. long 
in the clear, with a driveway 18 ft. wide, on each side of 
which foot paths will be built 5 ft. wide. 


West Superior, Wis.—A citizens’ committee has been 
appointed by the Mayor to arrange for building a high- 
way viaduct one-quarter mile long over the railroad 
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White River Junction, N. H.—The Boston & Maine 
is tearing down the old wooden bridge across the Con- 
necticut River at this point and will build this season 
in its place on the present site a new iron structure. 


Wilkesboro, N, C.—The Winston Land & Improve- 
ment Co., of Winston, has let the contract to Andrew 
Murdoch, of Salisbury, for building the abutments and 
other stonework of the bridge over the Yadkin River at 
North Wilkesboro. 


RAILROAD LAW-—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 
Powers, Liubilities and Regulations of Railroads. 


In New York the Supreme Court holds that the rule 
that unless a railroad company intends, in good faith, 
to do what it has proposed in its articles of association, 
the private owner shall not be compelled to sell, and the 
company shall not be permitted to take property for the 
pabine use, does not apply where the property bas been 
taken and the railroad has been constructed and has 
been in operation for years, carrying a large number of 
passengers daily, though the road as built does not cor- 
respond with the original designation in its charter,' 

The Supreme Court of Vermont decides that the tax 
law of the state, providing that, whena railroad is oper- 
ated under a Jease, the tax shall be paid by the lessee, 
and deducied from the rent, is not unconstitutional, as 
impairing the obligation of contracts,* 

In Iowa the Supreme Court rule that a contract by a 
railroad company in settlement of a claim for personal 
injuries by an employé to give him permanent employ- 
ment on a switch-engine is not void as against public 
policy in that it would require the company to employ 
that injared person, even though he was not compe- 
tent, in violation of its obligation to the public, as the 
contract does not require the company to keep him 
at work when incapable.* 

In Arkansas the Supreme Court rules that the ques- 
tion as to the justice of the regulation of passenger 
rates must be determined by its effect on the net earn- 
ings of the entire line operated by defendnnt company, 
and not by its effect on the net earnings of any given 
subdivision of the whole line, even though such subdivi- 
sion was formerly a separate road, owned by a different 
corporation, which was consolidated with defendant.‘ 

In the same state itis held that a foreign company 
operating a railroad in the state is subject to the laws 
reguiating passenger rates, and that no railroad can 
claim exemption, because its right of way was granted 
by the government which declared it to be a post 
and military route and national highway for govern- 
mental service.® 
Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers, 

In Arkansas the Supreme Court rules that the volun- 
tary payment by a passenger of an unlawful overcharge 
does not preclude him from recovering the statutory 
penalty. Nordoes the fact that he got upon the train 
for the sole purposs of subjecting the company to the 
penalty.® 

In Texas the Supreme Court holds that where a rail- 
road agent at the regular ticket office sells a ticket good 
only on a special train which is in charge of a third per- 
son, whose name is signed to the ticket, but of whose 
contract with the carrier the purchaser is ignorant, such 
sale constitutes a contract of transportation binding on 
the carrier.’ 

In Indiana a boy of 16 years was a passenger o» de- 
fendant’s train, and gave the conductor his ticket. The 
conductor afterwards demanded his fare again, and re- 
fused to believe the boy’s assertion that he had given 
him a ticket; whereupon the boy gave the conductor 10 
cents, which was all the money he had, but the con- 
ductorordered him to leave the train at a station short 
of his destination, whereby he was compelled to walk 
the rest of the way. The Supreme Court holds that 

judgment for $195 was not excessive. * 

In ‘Tennessee the Supreme Court rules that where a 
brakeman, in violation of the rules of the company, 
undertakes to make a coupling to a moving train, and is 
injured, he cannot recover for the injury, and it is im- 
material that be was ordered to make the coupling by 
the engineer of the train.’ 

In Iowa it is held by the Supreme Court that the faci 
that a brakeman who steps between a moving car and 
an engine in order to uncouple them, and slips on the 
ice on the track believes that this is not an imprudent 
thing to do, and has good ground, as a reasonably pru- 
dent man, for so believing, does not relieve him of con- 
tributory negligence.!° 

In Georgia the Supreme Court rules that an injury oc- 
curring to a brakeman while passing over a car loaded 
with ore, through a piece of ore turning under his foot, 
thereby precipitating him to the ground, is prima facie 
the result of accident ratber than of the negligence of the 
railroad company.!! 

In North Carolina the Supreme Court holds that a rail- 
road having cut its road-bed along the side of a moun- 
tain, it is negligence for it to leave masses of rock, which 
had been loosened in blasting, in such a position that 
they are liable to fall at any tim? upon the track; and it 
is not relieved from liability for a consequent in- 
jury to an employé on its train by the fact that it hires a 
track-walker, whose duty it is, before and after the pas- 
sage of each train, to see whether rock has fallen, or is 
about to fall.’ 

in New York the plaintiff driving a Leary ice wagon 
along a street which crossed defendant’s railroad at a 
point where trains on the railroad were not visible until 
the tracks were reached, did not stop before crossing 
the track, nor look to either side, as the construction of 
the wagon made it impossible without some effort to see 
otherwise than straight ahead. He did not vee a train 
approaching on the further track until the horses were 
on or across that track and he was struck by the engine 
and injured. The Supreme Court holds that he was 
guilty of contributory negligence, and that the absence 
of a flagman from the crossing at the time, plaintiff hav 
ing only sometimes seea one there, gave him no right to 
assume that the crossing was safe.'* 

In Indiana plaintiff, on approaching the crossing of 
defendant's railroad at the only point from which he 
could see an approaching train until close tothe crossing, 
looked and listened, and not seeing or hearing any train, 
proceeded, with his team walking, continuing to look 
and listen until he was close to the crossing, when a 
train, without giving any of the signals required by law 
or other warning, came rapidly, frightening his horses. 
Plaintiff attempting to hold them was thrown down 
and injured by the horses and wagon passing over him. 
The Supreme Court bolds that defendant was not exon- 
erated from liability for failing to give signals of the ap- 
proach of the train by the fact that plaintiff’s horses 
were frightened by the lawful sounding of the whistle 
as a signal for the crossing of another highway as well 
as by the moving train, and because it did not appear 


heard the signals if sounded, and would have stopped 
and could have controlled his horses at that distance. '* 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Boston d& Albany, annual, Boston, Mass., Sept. 23. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, annual, Milwankee, 
Wis., Sept. 16. 

Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City, annual, Dubuque, 
Ia., Sept. 3. 

Connecticut River, annual, Springfield, Mass., Sept. 16. 

Detroit & St. Clair River, special, St. Clair, Mich., 
Sept. 15. 
Fitchburg, annual, Boston, Mass., Sept. 30. 
Hutchinson & Southern, special, Hutchinson, Kan., 
Aug. 25, 
lowa Central, annual, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 4. 

Lake Erie d& Western, annual, Bloomington, I1l., Sept. 
”» 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, annual, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 16. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Lowis, annual, Nash 
ville, Tenn., Sept. 9. 
New York, Ontario & Western, annual, 18 Exchange 
Place, New York City, Sept. 30. - 
New York, Providence & Boston, annual, Providence, 
R. L., Sept. 9. 
Ohio, Indiana & Western, annual, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sept. 8. 

Jd Colony, annual, Boston, Mass., Sept. 29. 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, aunual, S 
bury, Vt., Sept. 10. 

Toledo & Ohio Central, annual, Toledo, O., Sept. 7. 

Wabash, annual, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 8. 

Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The International Association of Ticket Agents will 
hold its next annual meeting at St. Paul, Minn.. Sept. 7. 
The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold 
its next annual convention at the West Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Sept. 8, 9 and 19, 

The Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Associa- 
tion will hold its twenty-second annual convention at 
the Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C., Sept. 9, 10 and 


t. Johns- 
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the American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its next annual convention at 
Old Point Comfort, Va., Sept. 15. 

The American Association of Railroad Clerks will 
hold its second national convention at St. Louis, Mo., 
beginning Sept. 16. 

The International Brotherhood of Railway Conduc- 
tors will hold its third annual convention at Louisville, 
Ky., Sept. 21. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in 
the United States Hotel. Beach street, Boston, on the 
second Wednesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at the rooms of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion in the Rookery Building, Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Ciub will hold its next meet- 
ing at its rooms, in the Gilsey House, New York City, at 
2p. m., on the third Thursday in September. 

The Southern Railway Club holds regular meetings 
on the third Thursday of the months of January, Ieb- 
ruary, March, May, September and November at such 
points as are selected at each meeting. 

The Central Raitway Club meets at the 
quois, Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday 
March, May, Septemberand November. 

The Northwest Railroad Ciwb meets on the first Satur- 
day of each month, except June, July and August, in 
the St. Paul Union Station, at 7:30 p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association meets 


Hotel lro- 
of January, 


on the Friday following the second bork pecnemcge of 
each month at 7:30 p. m. in the directors’ room of the 


St. Paul Union Station, except in the months of July 
and August, 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings on the first and third Wednesday in eack month, 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street 

New York 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at the American House, Boston, at 7:30 p. m., 
on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at 78 La Salle street, Chicago, at 8p. m, on the 
first Wednesday in each month. 

The Engmeers’ Club of St. Lowis holds regular meetings 
in the club’s room, Laclede Building, corner Fourth and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, on the first and third Wednes- 
days in each month. 

The HKngineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the House of the Club, 1,122 Girard street, Phila 

delphia, on the first and third Saturday of each month, 
excepting in January, when the annual meeting is held 
on the second Saturday of the month. The second Janu- 
ary meeting is held on the third Saturday. The club 
stands adjourned during the months of July, August 
and September. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania hold 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday 1n each month, as 
(:30 p. m., at its roomsin the Thaw Mansion, Fifth street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The EHugineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular 
meetings at 8 p. m. on the third Thursday of each month 
in the rooms of the Literary Clib, No. 24 West Fourth 
street, Cincinnati. 

The Civil Angineers’ Club of Cleveland holds regular 
meetings on the second Tuesday of each month, at 8 
p. m., in the Case Library Building, Cleveland. Semi 
monthly meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of the 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets in Room 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo., on the second 
Monday in each month, 
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The Engineering Association of the South holds its 
monthly meetings on the second Thursdays at 8 p.m. 
The Association headquarters are at Nos, 63 and 64 
Baxter Court. Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 


t. Co. v. Vermont Cent. R. Co, (Vt.), 21 Atl. | ho}.15 regular meetings at 36 Jacobson Block, Denver, 


on Lic second and fourth Tuesday of each month, at 8 
o'clock p. m., except during June, July and August, 
when they are held on the second Tuesday only. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St, 
aul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., at 7:30 p. m.,on the third Saturday in 
each month, 

The Civil Engineers’ Association of Kansas hold reg- 
ular meetings at Wichita on the second Wednesday of 
zach month at 7:30 p. m. 

The American Society of Swedish Engineers holds 
meetings at the club house, 250 Union street, Brooklyn, 
| N. Y., and at 347 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, on 
| the first Saturday of erch month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets the first 
| Thursday of each month in the Public Library Building, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
| The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers holds regu- 
|lar meetings at iss rooms, 112 Manstield street, Mon- 
treal, P. Que., every alternate Thursday except during 
the months of June, July, August and September. 

The Association of Civil Engineers’ of Dallas meets 
at 803 Commerce street, Dallas, ‘’ex., on the first Friday 
of each month at 4 o'clock p. m. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at Hel- 
ena, Mont., at 7:30 p. m., on the third Saturday in eacu 
month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Association of Kansas hajds regu- 
lar meetings at Wichita on the second Wednesday of 
each month, at 7:30 p. 

The American Society of Swedish Engineers holds meet- 
ings at the club house, 250 Union street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and at 347 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, on the 
first Saturday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Clut of Minneapolis meets the first 
Thursday of each month in the Public Library Building, 
Minneapolis. Minn. 

The Conadian Society of Civil Engineers holds regu- 
lar meetings at its rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Mon- 
treal, P. Que., every alternate Thursday except during 
the months of June, July, August and September. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast holds reg- 
war meetings at its rooms in the Academy of Sciences 
Building, 8]9 Market street, San Francisco, Cal., at 8 
p. m. on the first Friday of each month. 


Master Mechanics’ Association. 

President Mackenzie has appointed the following 
committees for conducting the business of the year 
1891-92 : 

Fr 


Ww. 


Exhaust Pipes. Nozzles and Steam Passages: C. 
Thomas. A. W. Gibbs, L. 8S. Randolph, J. M. Wallis, Geo. 
Smith, Robert Quayle, John Y. Smith. 

The Present Status of the Car Coupler Question: John 
Hickey, G. W. Rhodes, Sanford Keeler, R. H. Blackall, M. N. 
Forney. 

Standard Tests for Locomotives: To investigate the practic- 
ability of establishing a standard system of tests to demon- 
strate the fueland water cousumption of locomotives. Also 
to ascertain the value of the steam engine indicated in loco- 
motive tests. J. N. Lauder, J. Davis Barnett, Albert Griggs, 
Jobn D. Campbell, F. W. Dean. 

Compound Locomotives: To investigate the relative econ- 
omy of compound and simple locomotives; also tne most 
valuable form of compound locomotive. George Gibbs, Will- 
iam H. Lewis, Pulaski Leeds, James Meehan, T. W. Gentry, 
A. T. Woods. ° 

Auxiliary Committee: 8. M. Vauclain, Baldwin Locomotiy 
Works; Reuben Wells, Rogers Locomotive Works: H. } 
Sprague, Porter Locgmotive Works; A. J. Pitkin, Schenectady 
Locomotive Works: Joseph Lythgoe, Rhode Island Locomo- 
tive Works; F. J. Leigh, Canadian Locomotive Works; D. A. 
Wightman, Pittsburgh Locomotive Works. 

Tests of Stecl and Iron : Toinvestigate the critical tempera- 
ture of steel and iron. Also any other questions relating to 
steel and iron that the committee gymay consider of value. 
William Smith, J. N. Barr, A. W. Quackenbush, P. H. Peck, 

). L. Barnes. 

Uniform Locomotive Performance Sheets : To report on the 
practicability of establishing a system for recording the per- 
formance of locomotives that will fairly represent the work 
done. George F. Wilson, J. S. McCrum, John Player, Juimes 
McNaughton. John A. Hill. 

Standard Bolts and Nuts: To report on the best taper for 
bolts, and the proper size of nuts, rough and finished. Also 
to report on accurate measuring gauges. Wm. Swanston, 
Win. Garstang, ‘I’. W. Gentry, W. Lavery, A. Dolbeer, L. R. 
Pomeroy. 

Boilers for High Pressure Locomotives: J. M. Boon, H. D, 
Gordon, J. 8S. Graham, J. H. McConnell, W. H. Marshall. 

Air Brake Standards and Inspection and Care of Air 
Brakes: R C. Blackall, G. W. Stevens, David Clark. 

Committee on Subjects for Investigation: J..Davis Barnett, 
George Gibbs, Wilham Smith. 


re 


Southern Railroad & Steamship Association, 

At a meeting of the Southern Railroad & Steamship 
Association in New York, the 13th, the agreement of last 
year was renewed. All the old board of officers were re- 
elected, as follows: Senator Joseph E. Brown, of Georgia, 
President; Thomas H. Carter, Commissioner; Charles A, 
Sindall, Secretary; John S. Creven, of Georgia, and E, 
K. Sibley, of New York, arbitrators. The executive 
board and rate committees will meet at White Sulphur 
Springs, Va., on the 28th inst. 

Technical Society of the Pacific Coast. 

At the last meeting of the Technical Society Hubert 
Vicher read a paper onthe use of the figure 9 in arith- 
metical calculations as an aid to engineers in their com- 
putations, and President John Richards delivered an 
address on “ Natural S:andards,” referring particularly 
to meter, pendulum and contact gauges in mechanical 


work. ‘The following civil engineers were elected mem- 
bers: A. J. Brownle, of Portland, Or., Frederick T. 


Newberry and Emil Newman. 
Western Society of Engineers. 


This society will hold its annual summer meeting on 
Wednesday, September 2, with the following change in 
the original programme: By courtesy of Mr. fish, Pres- 
ident of the [Illinois Central R. R. Co., member of the 
society, an excursion has been provided for by train to 
the World’s Fair site at Jackson Park, Pullman, and 
over the Chicago, Madison & Northern R. R. entrance 
into the city ot Chicago, which will occupy the entire 
day. Among the points of interest on the Chicago, Mad- 
ison & Northern are the following: The latest practice 
in shallow steel floors for railroad structures; Interiock- 
ing Systems; a four-track, three-panel skew bridge ; a 
balanced double-track draw-bridge, interlocked ; the 
Illinois Steel Works ; the most complicated grade cross- 
ings in the city of Chicago; works for the preservation 
of timber at Sixteenth street. Inthe evening the reg- 
ular meeting of the society will be held, and at the close 
a collation will be provided. 
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PERSONAL. 


—Mr. E. P. Black, General Live Stock Agent of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, has resigned. No successor has 
yet been appointed. 


—Mr. B.S. Josselyn has resigned as Car Accountant 
of the Denver & Rio Grande, to take effect September 1, 
to engage in other business. 


-Mr. John S. Gilbert, of New York, naval architect 
and inventor of the balance dry-dock, died at his country 
home, near West Point, N. Y.. last Thursday, aged 90 
years. Mr. Gilbert built the Erie Basin dry-dock at 
Brooklyn 40 years ago. 


General Joseph E. Brown, of Georgia, was re-elected 
President of the Southern Railway & Steamship Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual meeting in New York City. 
He had resigned the office and it was believed could not 
be induced to accept a re-election He has held office con- 
tinuously for a nuinber of years. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alliance (Oregon).—The incorporators are: Oscar E, 
Young, James H. T. Smith, W. F. Hickman, J. R. Wicks, 
H. Copley, J. J. Tompkins and W. H. Kincaid. 


Brunswick, St. Marys & Florida.—The incorporators 
of this Georgia company and of the Cumberland Short 
Line are: John J. Spears, W. &B. Burroughs, W. C. 
Burbage, W. F. Penniman, Joseph H. Clark, Louis J. 
Leavy. Robert R. Hopkins; Michaelis Kaiser, of Glenn 
County, Ga.; John A, Foster, of Camden County, Ga.; 
John LL. Morgan, of Hamilton County, Florida, and 
William J. Cahoone, of New York. 


Central of Georgia.—K. Ford has been appointed 
Roadmaster of the Southwestern Division of the road, 
with office at Macon, Ga. 


Chicago & West Michigan.—T. C. Clark having re- 
signed, the office of Claim Agent was abolished Aug. 15. 
The Legal Department has charge of all claims originat- 
ing on the lines of the system. All reports and commu- 
nications heretofore sent to T. C. Clark, Claim Agent, 
relating thereto, wiil be addressed to Wm. Alden Smith, 
General Attorney, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Columbia River & Astoria.—At a reeent meeting of 
the incorporators in Astoria, Wash., the following 
officers were elected: President, J. H. Smith, Portland, 
Ore. ; Vice-Presidents, W. C. Smith and E. A. Seeley; 
Secretary, C. H. Page; Treasurer, B. Van Dusen. Di- 
rectors: B. Van Dusen, B. Young, E. A. Seeley, D. K. 
Warren and W.C. Smith. Mr. W. K. Kennedy, late of 
the Union Pacific, was elected Chief Engineer. 


Des Moines, Northern & Western.—The following will 
be the ofticers of the consolidated company: F. B. Hub 
bell, President ; L. M. Martin, General Manager; F. C. 
Hubbell, Vice-President and Superintendent. 


Denver, Lakewood & Golden.—The following were 
named as directors inthe amended articles of incorpc- 
ration recently filed in Colorado: C. C. Welsh, Presi- 
dent; John C. Hodges, W. F. R. Mills, W. A. Loveland 
and J. W. Starkweather. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—G. A. Smith has been ap- 
pointed General Agent at Terre Haute, Ind., to succeed 
A, Campbell, who was recently promoted to be General 
Freight Agent. 


Georgia, Tennessee & Alabama.—R. lL. Spencer, A. 
J. MeBride, J. H. Plummer, W. B. Thomas, L. F. Bel- 
lenger, J. R. Crandall and G. F. Quackenbush were 
elected as board of directors of the ccrporation at a re- 
cent meeting for organization at Edwardsville, Ala. 


Grand Trunk.—The report of the resignation of J. 
Trenaman, Division Superintendent at Richmond, Que., 
and of the appointment of his successor, printed in this 
column last week, was erroneous. Mr. Trenaman still 
continues with the company, and has not changed his 
position. 


Ilunter’s Run & Slate Belt.—The officers of this Penn- 
sylvania road are: Jackson C. Fuller, President ; John 
M. Butler, Secretary and Treasurer; A. C, Givler, Super- 
intendent, and A. EK. Lehman, Chief Engineer. The 
headquarters of the company are at Pine Grove Fur- 
nace, Pa. 

Illinois Central.—C. A. Kniskern, Chief Clerk of the 
Passenger Department at Chicago, has been appointed 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, with headquarters 
at Chicago. He has been employed in the passenger de- 
partment for a long number of years. 


Lawrence State Line.—The following are the first 
board of directors of this Pennsylvaniacompany : James 
M. Bailey, Pittsburgh, Pa., President; Geo. H. Kubn 
and John G. Brighton, Pittsburgh, and Rawdon Evans, 
New Brighton, Pa. 


Little Kanawha Valley.—The incorporators met at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., last “eek, and completed the or- 
ganization by electing the following directors and offi- 
cers: C. H. Shattuck, E. McCreary, W. A. McCosh, M. R. 
Lowther, V. B. Archer, J. H. Fischer, A. G. Jackson, M. 
Hardman, J.S. Withers. President, Charles H. Shat- 
tuck; Treasurer, William A. McCosh; Secretary, Edward 
McCreary, and General Counsel, V. B. Archer. 


Lower Laurentian.—L. R. Lathrop, formerly Division 
Engineer of the Northern Pacific & Montana, at Helena, 
Mont., has been appointed Chief Engineer of this road, 
with office at Quebec, P. Que. James McNaught, Mills 
Building, New York City, is President, and W. A. Will- 
iams, also of New York, is Secretary and Treasurer. 


Mexican Central.—A. H. Woods, the General Materia- 
Agent, has resigned, and James A. Snell has been apl 
pointed Acting Agent to succeed him. 


Ohio Valley.—J. J. Logan, Traveling Freight Agent, 
has been appointed General Freight Agent, with office 
at Evansville, Ind., to succeed G. A. Smith, resigned. 


Oregon Improvement Co.—It was announced some 
time ago that the general offices of the company would 
be moved from Portland, Or., to Seattle, Wasb. A cir- 
cular was issued Aug. 4 stating that the general offices, 
including the offices of the General Manager, Auditor 
and Cashier, had been removed to the Burke Building, 
Seattle. 

Piitsburgh, Akron & Western.—W. S. Tayler has 
been appointed Acting General Freight and_ Passenger 
Agent, with office at Akron, O., to succeed ID. W. Sem- 
ple, resigned. 

Richmond & Danville.—The official notice of the 
transfer of the general offices in the operating depart- 
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and Treasurer, from Washingten to Atlanta, Ga., on) 
Aug. 22, was issued this week. Agents and conductors 

now make their reports and remittances to the Atlanta | 
office, and connecting lines are requested to forward all 

tag for tickets, car mileage, freight, etc., to that ad- 

dress. 

After Sept. 1 the office of the chief engineer of this 

company will be located at Atlanta, Ga. 


President of this road ; M. M. Powell, of Collinsville, TI1., 
is Secretary and Treasurer, and S. A. Mitchell is Chief 
Engineer. 


Southern Jowa.--The incorporators of this company 
are: Paul Morton, C. M. Schenck and Glen W. Treer, of 
Ottumwa, Ia. Paul Morton, Rookery Building, Chicago, 
is President, and T. C. Mauro, of Ottumwa, is Secretary. 


Velasco Terminal.— At a recent meeting for organiza- 
tion held at Velasco, Tex., the following officers were 
elected: Hon. C. B. Farwell, Chicago, President; Gustav 
Wilke, Velasco, First Vice-President; Hon. E. 1. Wilson, 
Brazoria, Second Vice-President; G. W. Angle, Velasco, 
Treasurer, and Lew L. Bryan, Velasco, Secretary. 


Wisconsin Central.—James C, Pond, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Northern Pacific, has been 
appointed General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the 
Wistsnain Central, vice Louis Eckstein, resigned to en- 
gage in other business. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—F. H. Stark has been ap- 
pointed General Car Foreman, with headquarters at 
ronville, O. 

RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
Incorporations, Surveys Etc. 

Alliance (Oregon).—A company was chartered in 
Oregon under this name last week, the capital stock 
being $500,000. The railroad which it is proposed to 
build is to extend through the fertile wheat fields in 
eastern Washington, beginning near Pullman, on the 
Northern Pacific, and running in a general westerly 
direction through Whitman County to a point near 
the head of Penewawa Creek, thence down that creek to 
the Snake River uear the mouth of the Penewawa 
Creek, a distance of 20 miles. 


Arkansas Midland.—A local company is being organ- 
ized at Helena and Trenton, Ark., to build a short 
branch of this road from the latter town south to Pop- 
lar Grove, in Phillips County. It is understood that the 
right of way has been secured and that tne material has 
been purchased to complete five miles of track. 


Black River.—The name of the Springfield road 
described in these columns last week has been changed 
to the above **on account of local feeling.” As already 
stated, the line is now being located east of Cavendish, 
Vt., on the Central Vermont road. The surveying party 
isin charge of Major J. M. Fitch, of Perkinsville, Vt. 
The road when completed will extend west from Caven- 
dish to Claremont, N. H., the western terminus of the 
Concord & Claremont road, a distance of 26 miles from 
Cavendish and on the east side of the Connecticut River. 
This will complete a nearly direct route between Con- 
cord and Rutland. At present the Central Vermont line 
runs south from Cavendish to Bellows Falls and the 
Concord & Claremont branch of the Boston & Maine has 
its terminus at the east side of the Connecticut River, 
south of White River Junction, near Claremont. The 
gap from Claremont to Cavendish is to be built by this 
new company. 


Bristol Belt Line.—The first five miles of this line 
between Fairmount and Bristol, Tenn., is now in oper- 
ation. The total length of the line will be nine miles, 
extending from North Bristol through Blountevilie, Lake- 
side, Southwest Bristol and Fairmount. Some work 
has been done on the four miles not in operation, 
but no date has been set for completing the work. 
About half of the road lies in Tennessee and the rest in 
Virginia. ‘The work is not very difficult. the grades are 
light and there is little curvature. The bridge work in- 
cludes only a few small trestles. Inaddition to the cap- 
ital stock of $100,000, bonds have been issued to the 
amount of $75.000 Nearly all of the bonds and stock 
have been subscribed in Bristol. W. A. Stadelman, of 
Bristol, Tenn., is Treasurer and Manager. 


Brookfield.—The citizens of Brookfield, Mo., are en- 
gaged in securing subscriptions to the capital stock of a 
company which it is proposed to organize under this title 
to build a road from the lowa state line south a distance 
of about 90 miles to Brookfield and Miami. Mo., to con- 
nect witb the line surveyed by the Springfield, Sedalia, 
Marshall & Northern to the latter point north from 
Springfield. 


Brunswick, St. Mary’s & Florida.—Articles of in- 
corporation were filed by this company in Georgia last 
week, the capital stock being $6,000,000. The road is to 
extend from Brunswick, south through Camden County, 
along the Atlantic coast via Blythe Island, to St. Mary's, 
where it will connect with a proposed road north from 
Harts Road, Fla., near the state line. The length of the 
proposed line is about 34 miles. 


Calgary & Edmonton.—H. S. Holt, of Ross, Mann 
& Holt, the contractors for this road, states that about 
2,000 men and 300 teams are now working on the southern 
extension from Edmonton in Alberta, on the Canadian 
Pacific, work having only been begun this month. The 
road, which will be completed before winter, extends 
south from Calgary to Fort McLeod, which is about 40 
miles from the international boundary line, and about 
40 iniles east of Crow’s Nest Pass. 


Cambria & Cleartield.—Charles McFadden, of Phil- 
adelphia, is reported to have been awarded last week 
the contract for building about 17 miles of the road 
north of Carrollton, along Chest Creek, and including a 
large tunnel] near the southern end. The contract Res 
been previously let for the line from Kaylor to Carroll- 
ton, and work is now in progress on about three miles of 
this section. 


Canadian Roads.—Ata meeting of the City Council of 
Victoria, B. C., Aug. 17, it was decided to order a special 
election tosubmit by-laws appropriating nearly $3,000,000 
for railroad subsidies. Of this amount $1,000,000 is appor- 
tioned to the Victoria & North American road, repre- 
sented by Paul Schultz, which is said to be projected by 
the Northern Pacific. Another proposition is to connect 
with the Canadian Pacific at New Westminsier, and 
with American roads at Biaine. The latter is the line of 
the Victoria, Saanich & New Westminster company, 
which asks for a loan of $500,000 for 25 years, and a su 





sidy of $20,000 annually for the same time. 


St. Louis, Collinsville & Carondelet.—A. M. Powell is | 
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ment of this company, as well as those of the Auditor | Chesapeake & Ohio.—Reports were recently pub- 


lished in local papers and reprinted in some weekly jour- 
nals, that extensions of the Craig Valley branch which 
has just been completed would be built from Newcastle, 
Va., up Johns Creek and Craigs Creek. All these re- 
ports of proposed extensions of the Craig Valley branch 
are erroneous, Tbere is no prospect of any early exten- 
sion of the line. 

The branch from Covington north to Hot Springs, Va., 
a distance of about 25 miles, will be opened for ope: ation 
before next month. The last track was laid last week. 


Chicago & Alton.—Work has been begun on the sec- 
ond track between Pontiac and Chenoa, II!., mentioned 
last week, about 50 men being now employed on the 
grading. All the work will be done by the company, 
and no part of it will be let out to contractors. The sec- 
ond track to be built this year between these points will 
be 10 miles long. The work will be light, and the grades 
of the new road will not exceed 24 ft. per mile, and the 
maximum curves will be one degree. The work includes 
the erection of one iron bridge, 150 ft. long. 


Chicago & New Orleans.—A new survey for this line 
between the Ohio River, opposite Paducah, Ky., and 
Shelbyville, Ill., the terminus of the extension of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, has just been completed by 
C. C. Moore, of Farina, Chief Engineer. It is stated that 
the grading will be cou.menced at Shelbyville, Ill., the 
northern terminus, within 60 days. The contract was 
let to F. M. Ferguson last May for the grading south of 
Farina, on the Illinois Central, to the Obio River, 130 
miles. The grading is now about completed through 
Marion south to Iuka, on the Ohio & Mississippi, a dis- 
tance of about 15 miles. The contractors have 100 men 
on the work at Iuka at present. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.--It is said that the 
road will build a short branch from its proposed elevated 
track in Chicago east to Jackson Park, over Sixty-first 
street, for at least a portion of its extent. It is stated 
that the project has been sanctioned by the board of 
directors, but that. final action has not been postponed. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo,—A branch of 
this line to extend to Findlay, O., is proposed, and it is 
understooac that the right of way is now being secured. 
‘Lhe line will be about 10 miles long, extending in an 
easterly direction through Hancock County, O. The 
connection with the main line will probably be at Al- 
vada, though this has not yet been determined. The 
entrance to Findlay will probably be secured over the 
tracks of the Findlay Belt line now under construction. 


Cumberland Short Line.—This company was char- 
tered in Georgia last week by the incorporators of the 
Brunswick, St. Mary’s & Florida road. The line is to be 
about 12 miles long, and will extend from a point on the 
latter road near the Saltillo River, via High Point. 
Cabin Bluff, to Bunkley’s, on the island off the coast of 
Camden County. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—The short 
branch recently referred to as being built from near 
Drakesville is to extend to Hopatcong station, on the 
main line, about 46 miles from Hoboken, N. J., to the 
Forcite Powder Works. The branch will be about 1'4 
miles in length when completed, and is to be built by 
the Forcite Powder Co., of No. 1 Broadway, New York 
City. The work is suspended on this branch at present. 


Duluth & Winnipeg. The contractors expect to be- 
gin tracklaying within the next 10 dayson the extension 
from Cloquet, the eastern terminus at the St. Louis 
River, toward Duluth, toconnect with the track of the 
Duluth Terminal road. Work is in progress on several 
branches on the western end of the line near Grand 
Rapids. The track was completed last week across Deer 
River near the crossing of Bass Brook, in [taska County, 
about 10 miles from White Oak Point. The grading is 
nearly completed on the logging branch being built for 
the Itaska Lumber Co., north from the Mississippi Kiver, 
near White Oak Point. Track on this line will be laid 
in a few days. 


Findtay, Fort Wayne & Western,—The tracklaying 
is completed to Evansville, O., where a connection was 
made Aug. 12 with the Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City, 
13 miles west of the present terminus of the operated 
line at Ottawa, O. This completes 35 miles of the line 
west of Findlay. The road has been graded in the direc- 
tion of Fort Wayne, Ind., as far west as the Indiana 
state line. The tracklaying west of Evansville willl 
probably be suspended for some time, and it is not ex- 
pected that the track will be laid on the balance of the 
graded road until next year. The maximum grade on 
the section just completed is 15.8 ft. per mile, and the 
maximum curves do not exceed 10 min. The stations 
on the new line are: Glandorf, 2.33 miles west of Ottawa; 
Brinkmans, 5.04 miles; Croswell, 7.86 miles; Dorninton, 
8.85 miles; Cascade, 12.05 miles, and Evansville, 13.39 
miles. C G. Patterson, of 10 Wall street, New York 
City, is the principal contractor. He is also the General 
Manager of the company. 


Sliot & Pere Marquette.--The short timber branch 
in northera Michigan, which it is proposed to build, will 
begin at Harrison, on the branch between Clare and 
Meredith Mich., and extend north and west through 
Clare County for a distance of 844 miles. The company 
has not yet fully decided on the construction of the line, 
but the arrangements with the owners of the timber are 

ractically completed and there is little doubt that the 
ine will be built in a few months. 


Georgia, Carolina & Northern.—The track will be laid 
at once on the 25 miles from Athens west to Lawrence- 
ville, Ga., now that the bridge across the Oconee River 
at Athens has been completed. The tracklaying was 
completed to the east bank of the Oconee River about 
the middle of July, but the work west of the river has 
been delayed until the completion of the bridge. The 
road has been graded to Lawrenceville, and practically 
alvyu to Atlanta, about 20 miles southwest of Lawrence- 
ville. Land was purchased in Atlanta last week for the 
station in that city. 


Georgia Roads.—Bills have been introduced in the 
Georgia Legislature to incorporate the following com- 
panies: the Hawkinsville, the Waycross Air Line, the 
Chalybeate Springs. Bills have become laws to amend 
the charters of the Cincinnati, Georgia & Florida, the 
Indian Springs road, the Atlanta & Alabama} and the 
Elberton & Washington; to incorporate the Atlanta 
Southern & Western, of which Frank Rice, F. E. Evans 
and Dr. Wilson are incorporators, the South Atlantic, 
the Alcovy & Northern. 





Georgia, Tennessee & Il}linois.—The report of or- 
ganization was filed in the office of the Secretary of State 
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at Montgomery, Ala., last week. Books of subscription 
were opened in Stevenson, Fort Payne, Gadsden, Cedar 
Bluff, Piedmont and Edwardsville at dates from May 
30 to June 3, and $250,000 was subscribed to the capital 
stock of the company. The road is projected by the 
Georgia-~Alabama Investment Co., of Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Preliminary surveys have been made from that town 
through northeast Alabama to Stevenson, Ala., a dis- 
tance of 125 miles, 


Great Northern.—The St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba having acquired the Wadena & Park Rapids road. 
extending from Kagle Bend to Park Rapids, Minn.. 55 
miles, the line will hereafter be operated by this com- 
pany as part of its leased lines, and the jurisdiction of 
the several departments will extend to the new line in 
the same way as to the other lines operated by the com- 
pany. 


Great Northwest Central.—Mr. A. J. Charlebois, of 
Ottawa, the contractor for building this road, arrived 
this week from Europe, and contirms the previous re- 
port that he had completed arrangements for extending 
this road at once north of Oak River, Man., for at least 
0) miles toward Battleford. Mr. Charlebois states that 
financial arrangements were made in Brussels which in- 
sure the early completion of this road, and also of the 
Montreal & Ottawa, of which he is also the contractor. 


Greenbrier & Gauley.—Preliminary surveys have 
been made for about 25 miles of this road north of Alder- 
son, W. Va., on the Chesapeake & Ohio, and seven miles 
has been located. The road as projected will be 45 miles 
long, extending from Alderson via Blue Sulphur Springs, 
Meadow Bluff and Ruperts, to Gauley, on the West Vir- 
ginia & Pittsburgh. The road will run through rich 
coal and timber lands, about 10 miles of it being through 
the mountains. The company is now securing local aid 
and $38,000 has already been promised. Alexander 
McVeigh Miller, of Alderson, is President, and W. P. 
Smith is Chief Engineer. 


Illinois Ceatral,— Vice-President Harahan states that 
the cost of the improvements in the arrangements of 
the tracks for an entrance to the Columbian World's 
Fair grounds will aggregate $500,000. A “switching 
loop” will be built at Burnside, where the Chicago Belt 
line is intersected. Transfer lines will extend from 
Burnside north to Fordham, a point one and a half miles 
south of the fair grounds. From Fordham two extra 
tracks will extend as far north as Forty-third street, 
and these will be devoted exclusively to World’s Fair 
traflic. The work will be completed within three months 
and 24 miles of track will be laid. Already between 
eight and ten miies are finished. 


Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs.—The 
surveying for the “ cut-off” from Rushville,Mo., to Sugar 
Lake is completed, and the construction of the new line 
may be begun in September. The ‘ cut-off ” will make 
the distance between Rushville and Sugar Lake four 
miles shorter, and will take the road off the Missouri 
River bottoms, which are often overflowed. A _ track 
connecting Atchison with the main line at Sugar Lal 
will be built at once. 


Knoxville, Montevale & Chilhowee.—An applica- 
tion for a charter has been filed by this company in 
Tennessee to build a road about 10 miles long from near 
Maryville south to Montevale, Blount County, connect- 
ing near that point with the Knoxville Southern, and 
to extend also to Chilhowee, about five miles further 
south. Among the incorporators are L. T. Hamilton, 
L. D. Dillon and J. L. Murphy. 


Lackawanna & Montrose.—The construction of this 
line is further advanced than the article in last week’s 
paper indicated, The grading is about completed from 
Montrose station, on the Delaware, Lackawana & West- 
ern, west to Montrose Borough, the county-seat of Mont- 
rose (County, Pa. The track has been laid with the ex- 
ception of about half a mile. The line is about 12 miles 
long and will probably be opened as soon as the ballast- 
ing has been completed. Smith & Henwood, of Montrose, 
Pa., are the contractors for the construction of the line. 

Lawrence State’ Line.—This company was incor- 
porated in Pennsylvania last week, the capital stock be- 
ing $20,000. The road is to begin in the township of 
Mahoning, Lawrence County, Pa., on the Mahoning 
River, at the terminus of the Mahoning State Line road 
near the Ohio state line crossing, and extend in a south- 
erly direction to limestone quarries, in the Township 
of Mahoning. The length of the road is to be about two 
miles. James M. Bailey, of Pittsburgh, is President. 


Lenoir & Lin ville.—The track has been laid on three 
miles of this road, from Linville, N. C., instead of only 
half a mile,as stated last week. The road has been 
graded for about nine miles from Linville, which will 
probably be as far as it will be built for some time. The 
track is being laid on the balance of the graded roadbed, 
but not very rapidly, as only 40 men are employed at 
present. John N. Houck, of Lenoir, N. C., is Superin- 
tendent. 


Mahoning & State Line.—This company is being 
organized at Youngstown, O., to build a short road in 
the eastern part of Mahoning County, O., along the Obio 
River to lime stone quarries. The line will begin at 
Lowellville, and extend easterly from the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie to the Pennsylvania state line, and thence to 
Lawrence Junction. The line in Pennsylvania will be 
built under the charterof the Lawrence Junction road, 
of which James M. Bailey, of Pittsburgh, is President. 


Mexican Northwestern.—The name of the Mexican 
North Pacific, a line projected from Deming, N. M., 
south to the Mexican line at Columbus and thence 
through northern Mexico to the Pacific Coast, at 'Topo- 
lobampo, has been changed tothe above. This line was 
formerly known as the North Mexican Pacific, and before 
its purchase by J. W. Young, of Salt Lake City, it was 
called the Deming, Sierra Madre & Pacific, and in Mex- 
ico the Chihuahua, Sonora & Sinaloa. The grading 
on the line in New Mexico from Deming south is now 
about completed for nearly 35 miles, and it is expected 
= work will soon be begun in Mexico and actively 
pushed. 


Millen & Sou'hern.—The company is making arrange- 
ments to begin the construction of the proposed exten- 
sion south of Stillmore to oo Ga., a distance of 20 
miles. As yet, however, the date for beginning work is 
indefinite, and it may be found advisable to tpone 
work on the extension until after December. This year 
the company has iaid 11 miles of track near Millen, on the 
new location of the main line, to the connection with the 
Central of Georgia. The main line now in operation is 
32 miles long, extending from Millen southwest, via Gar- 
field and Summit, to Stillmore. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The new line 
from Wausau to Marshfield, Wis. (generally known as 





general direction from Wausau being southwest, and the 
rincipal stations Marathon City and McMillan’s. The 
rack Jaying, as stated last week, will be finished inside 
ofa month. The contractors for the work are Henry & 
Balch, of Minneapolis, Minn. There are 32 miles of track 
now Jaid (all laid this year), and 225 men are at work. 
The grading generally is light, the maximum grades are 
40 ft. to the mile, and the maximum curves are four de- 
grees. There are four steel spans crossing the Wiscon- 
sin River at Wausau, lengths 103 ft.. 140 ft., 130 ft. and 
145 ft. The bridge across the Big Eau Pleine RWer about 
14 miles from Marshfield is 1,826 ft. long, and is all 
trestlework except one 126-ft. span (wooden), 


Mississippi River & Bonne Terre.—The contractors 
expect to have the grading on the 16 miles of the exten- 
sion between Bonne Terre and Doe Run, Mo., completed 
early in September. Two important bridges, one across 
Big River and the other across St. Francois, will be 
ready by the time the grading is completed, and trains 
will probably be ryn between Doe Run and Riverside 
before next January. 


Montana Central.— Work has been recently recom- 
menced on the branches from Monarch, Mont., and a 
force of about 60 men is now laying the track. The 
grading has been nearly done on both lines, from Mon 
arch to Barker, 10.5 miles, and from Monarch to Nei- 
hart, 13.5 miles. Foley Bros. & Guthrie are the con- 
tractors for the grading. No track had been laid on 
either of the lines until the present month, but it is ex- 
pected to have the two lines completed early in Septem 
ber. 


New Orleans, Fort Jackson & Grand Isle.—The 
track on the extension of the main line along the west 


Buras, a few miles north of Fort Jackson, the southern 
terminus, in September, Buras is about 60 miles south 
of New Orleans, and the track has been laid and the line 
is in operation for 54 miles. About seven miles of road 
has been graded beyond the end of track, but the force 
at work on the extension at present does not exceed 120 
men. About 14 miles of the track has been laid since 
January. The grading will be resumed in 20 days on the 
branch toward Grand Isle, which has been graded for the 
first few miles. The lengrh of this line is uncertain, but 
it will be from 6 to 10 miles. The grading on the 
main line is very light, the work being practically level. 
The curves are five degrees. 
isasmalliron draw, 48 ft. long, across the canal. All 
obtained in Louisiana, mainly in New Orleans. 


New Roads.—Surveys have recently been made and 
right of way secured for a road to extend from Madison, 
on the Macon & Nortbern, south a distance of about 20 
miles, to Eatonton, on the Middle Georgia & Atlantic. 
J. H. Holland, of Madison, is a director. 

A company is reported as being organized at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and chartered to build a road from a point 

n the Knoxville & Augusta road in Knox County to the 
Tennessee River. 

The survey being made under the authority of the 
State of Alabama to examine the country in west Ala- 
bama through the coal fields, from Tuskaloosa and Flor- 
ence through Mobile, which has been in progress since 
May, is nearing Mobile. The engineers are to secure 
data upon which to base estimates of the probalne traftic 
of a road built on the route outlined. The survey has al 
ready been made from the Tennessee River, in Lauder- 
dale County, through the counties of Lawrence, Winston, 
the route in Hale. 
Greensboro. 

E. J. Baldwin and others are organizing a local com- 
yany to build a short branch of the Central Pacific be- 

ween Truckee and Lake Tahoe, Cal. The line has been 


surveyed, and will be about 15 miles long. It is esti- 
mated that it could be built for $200,000. 
Northern Pacific.—The extension from Missoula to 


Mullan and Wallace, Idaho, 120 miles long, has been 
opened for regular service its entire length. The line 
follows a direct route into the Coeur d’Alene country in 
Idaho, opening up new mining regions and an interest- 
ing andrich country. The opening of the line will be 
celebrated with an excursion from Wallace, Idaho, to 
Missoula. 

The seven-mile branch of the Coeur d’Alene Railway & 
Navigation Co., between Wallace and Burke, Idaho, is 
now being changed from 3 ft. gauge to standard gauge. 

Griggs & Heustis, of Tacoma, who are building the 
second track between Meeker Junction, near Tacoma, 
and Puyallup, Wash., about nine miles, have begun to 
lay the track. The grading is finished except for a short 
distance beyond the Puyatlup Indian reservation, where 
curves are to be taken out. The new track will probably 
be in operation in three weeks. 


Ohio Valley.—The company has just organized a party 
of engineers to make a preliminary survey for the pro 
posed extension from Princeton_southeast to Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., on the Louisville & Nashville, a distance of 
about 30 miles. A reconnaissance of the route was made 
last year at the time when a company was organized to 
extend the line through Hopkinsville to Nashville, Tenn. 
Recently the town of Hopkinsville has voted $115,000 of 
township bonds for an extension of the road from Prince- 
ton and has also guaranteed a right of way. 


Ohio & Virginvia.—The company was incorporated in 
West Virginia Aug. 13. The road proposed is to extend 
from Point Pleasant to Hamlin, through Lincoln, Boone 
and Logan counties, to a point near Oceana, Wyoming 
County, thence to the state line, and by way of New 
Castle to Lynchburg, Va. The principal office is to be 
at Charleston. A. H. Hone, H. C. McWhorter, L. E. 
McWhorter, W. R. Estell and L. R. Hoffman, all of 
Charleston, W. Va., are the incorporators. 


Philadelphia & Readinege.—The people of New Hope, 
Pa., and other points along the Bucks County shore of 
the Delaware River, are again agitating the extension of 
the Northeast Pennsylvania road from New Hope, the 

resent terminus, along the west shore of the Delaware 

iver to Easton. The Reading had this route surveyed 
some months ago, and it is said the right of way has 
been secured a considerable distance. 


Pittsburgh, Akron & Westerv.—A party of surveyors 
began work last week relocating a proposed extension 
of this road from Akron, O., east to Newcastle, a dis- 
tance of about 10 miles. It is proposed to build the ex- 
tension principally to secure new Eastern connections. 


Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie.—The reports of 





a probable extension to Conneaut Harbor, on Lake 
Erie, are renewed, and it is stated the extension would 


ey Se | 
the Marshfield Extension), is 40.6 miles in length, the | 


side of the Mississippi River will probably be laid to | 


The only bridge on the line | 


the funds for building and equipping the road have been | 


Walker and Tuskaloosa, and the party is now surveying | 
The line enters the county east of | 
Carthage, and will pass near Havana, and thence to| 
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be begun in September, if the right of way could be se- 
} eured, 

| Port'aud Southe'n —The company filed articles of 
incorporation in Oregon last week with a capital stock 
placed at $10,000,000. The company is to build a line 
from Portland, Or.. to Astoria, through the counties of 
Clackamas, Washington, Columbia and Clatsop. The 
company is also to operate steamers on the Columbia 
and other rivers. The incorporators are: Frank Sper- 
ling, W.S. Mason, Moses Meyer, ©. C. Clart and John 
L. Ayer, all of Portland. 


Potomac Valley.—Work on the road is progressing 
rapidly. Mr. John B. McDonald, of Ryan & McDonald, 
the contractors, reports the grading as nearly completed, 
but a small portion in West Virginia still remaining 
unfinished. This road is an extension of the Western 
Maryland from Williamsport, Md., to Cherry Run, W. 
Va.! a distance of about {4 miles. The line is intended 
to serve as a connecting link between the Western 
Maryland, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Reading roads. 


Richmond, Nicholasville, Irvine & Beattyville. 
The extension of the line to Irvine, on the Kentucky 
River, a distance of 51 miles from Richmond, has been 
opened for traflic, the first regular passenger train hav- 
ing been run over the line Aug. 5. The extension is 
23 miles long, from Nicholasville west to Waco, 
and then southeast along the Kentucky River to Ir- 
vine. ‘The track on this section has been laid this 
year, the work having been resumed late in April. The 
road has been graded for about 20 miles beyond Irvine to 
| Beattyville, but the track will hardly be laid until next 
| year. 
| Rio Grande Southern.—The following account, of the 
| construction work on this road south of [ium, Col., is 
supplementary to that published last week: The surveys 
have been completed to Durango, and construction is 
j being pushed on the only unfinished work between 
| Rico and the mouth of West Dolores River, 23 miles, 
The contracts are let’ for the grading, and the company 
is laying the track as fast as bridging will admit. ‘The 
lcontractors for the grading are Carliles & Weitbrey, 

The trains are running to Telluride, 45 





of Pueblo. 
miles, and a large force of men is at work on the track 
and bridges, and also on smoothing up the work com 
pleted last fall. The maximum grades on the work not 
yet finished are 1!¢ per cent., and the maximum curves 
are eight degrees. Three large bridges are now com 
pleted above Ames in the rock cliffs, and the large one 
| crossing Howard’s Fork of the San Miguel River is also 
erected, 

St. Louis, Collinsville & Carondelet.—The right of 
| way has been nearly secured for this road, which is to 
}extend from Madison, IIL, via Collinsville and Belleville 

to Kast Carondelet, and having a mileage, including 
| branches, of 50 miles. The survey has been finished and 

the company expects to soon close negotiations for build- 
| ing the line. S. A. Mitchell is Chief Engineer. 


| St. Louis, Keanett & Southern.—The work is soon 
|to be resumed on the first section of this road from 
Malden, on the St. Louis Southwestern, south 
| through Dunklin County to Kennett, a distance of about 
23 miles. The rails will be laid between these points by 
the St. Louis Southwestern as soon as the bridges have 
been completed and the cross-ties laid. About $30,COU0 
has been subscribed by (he towns to complete this part 
of the road. It is proposed to extend the line southeast 
to the Mississippi River, opposite Memphis. ‘The route 
will be through a rich lumber and cotton country. It is 
estimated that it will cost $1,000,000 to build the line to 
Memphis, and that the section in Missouri will cost 
$230,000 to construct. A company will soon be organized 
in Arkansas. H. N. Phillips, of Malden, is President. 


Savannah, Americus & Montgomery.—lIn the article 
last week on the Montgomery extension of this road, it 
should have been said that the bridge over the Chatta- 
hoochee River west of Louvale has not yet been com- 
pleted, and will probably delay the opening of the ex- 
tension more seriously than any other work. The bridge 
is a very fine structure and is built of steel, and is being 
erected by the Edge Moor Bridge Works. It will probably 
be completed in September, when it is expected that the 
roadbed will be ballasted to Montgomery. The bridge 
ecnsists of four iron spans. with a draw span, 227 ft. 
long, with rimbearing centre, and designed to be opened 
by hand. There is one through fixed span, 102% ft. long 
C to C,end pins adjoining the draw span. Two deck 
plate girder spans, each 30 ft. long, one of each being 
laced at the end of the draw span and the fixed span. 
‘he structure is supported upon iron cylinder piers, and 
its total length is 1,440 ft. 


Seattle & Montana.—The track on the line north to 
the connection with the Fairhaven & Southern at Jar- 
man Prairie, is being laid rapidly, with occasional de- 
lays caused by iack of materials and the weather, but 
the work is now finished north of the Stillagaumish 
River for nearly 60 miles from Seattle. The connection 
with the Fairhaven & Southern has been completed. It 
was expected that trains would be running to Mount 


Vernon by Aug. 15. 


Southern Calitornia.—The Highland Branch of this 
road, built under the name of the San;Bernardino & 
Eastern, was —— last week, and regular train 
service commenced Aug. 17. The road is nine miles 
long, extending from near San Bernardino to East 
Highland, Cal., and will eventually be continued to 
Mentone and form a belt line around the San Bernardino 
Valley, the great citrus belt of Southern California. 
A portion of the track was laid previous to January, but 
has never been opened up for regular traftic. Three and 
one-half miles of the road required to complete this line 
have not yet been provided for, and it is somewhat un- 
certain when the work will be completed. There are no im- 
portant bridges or heavy work on the branch. The road 
extends from San Bernardino to Anow Head, and then 
extends easterly through West Highlands, Asylum and 
Highland to East Highland. With the extension of the 
lineto Meutone it will connect with the branch now in 
operation south of the San Bernardino River to Men- 
tone. The new road begins at Highland Junction, the 
main line being used between that point and San Ber- 
nardino, 1,,, miles. 


Southern Iowa.—The company has been incorporated 
in Iowa to build a road from Ottumwa west to the Des 
Moines River, a distance of about five miles. Paul 
Morton. Rookery Building, Chicago, is President, and 
T. C. Mauro, Ottumwa, Lowa, Secretary. 


Southern Pacific.—Vice President Charles Crocker 
spoke as follows recently concerning intended improve- 
ments: ‘* We are pushing the work on the road toward 
San Luis pune as rapidly as possible. We have com- 
menced the alteration of the motor line in San Ber- 
nardino County to standard gauge, We shall build 
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into Lake County some day, but not until we find 
that it would be surely profitable. We have had 
surveys made, and are aware that another line is now 
raising subscriptions in the northern part of the county 
for anextension to Lakeport, but we are not assured, as 
yet, that the passenger traffic or the freight would 
pay. We have never been able to build a branch railroad 
out of the profits of the company, but we have been com- 
pelled to issue bonds for all of them.” 

The company is relaying 12 miles of track on the Cali- 
fornia Pacific Division, between Suisun and Sacramento, 
with 76-lb, rails, probably the heaviest in use west of the 
Missouri River. 


South Fork.—This road has now been completed for 
eight miles east of South Fork Station, where it con- 
nects with the Pittsburgh Division of the Pennsylvania, 
and has been transferred to the latter road for opera- 
tion. The route of the road is as follows: leaving the 
Pennsylvania road at South Fork Station, extending in 
a southeasterly direction through the famous South 
Fork Dam and Lake, following the South Fork of the 
Conemaugh River until it reaches the Junction of the 
‘Yellow Run, thence up the Yellow. Run to the sum- 
mit of the mountains. The maximum grades of the 
road are 200 ft. tothe mile and the maximum curves 
10!¢ degrees, George F. Huff is President and J. B. 
McIntyre Chief Engineer, both of Greensburg, Pa. 


Stoneham.—A hearing will be given by the state rail- 
road commissioners this week, on a petition of the Boston 
& Maine for permission to build a branch railroad from 
a point near Oak Grove station, Mass., on the Western 
Division, toa point on the Boston & Lowell branch in 
Stoneham. This is the proposed new road for the con- 
struction of which Stoneham has voted $50,000 of town 
ship bonds. Its length will be less than five miles. 


Sumpter Valley. The first few miles of this line from 
Baker City, Or., are now being operated as a logging 
road. It is expected to complete the 16 miles of the 
road west from Baker City, on the Union Pacitic, to 
Sumpter, this year. The line has been graded for over 
15 miles and partly graded for 10 miles additional. 


Syracuse & Bald winsville.—The purchase of this line 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western seems to have 
been finally concluded. When the road was reorganized 
after the foreclosure sale last fall new four per cent. 
bonds were issued to the amount of $125,000 and preferred 
stock for $100,000. A majority of both of these issues is 
said to be now owned by the Lackawanna. The road is 
about seven miles long, and extends from Amboy, west 
of Syracuse, N. Y., north to Baldwinsville. A connection 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western can he 
easily put in at the latter point. 


Tintic Range.—The company filed amended articles 
of incorporation in Utah last week. The route of the 
road is described as being from Springville, Utah, on the 
Rio Grande Western, southwest to Goshen, thence across 
the Tintic Range via Homansville Pass to a point at or 
near Kureka and Mammoth Hollow, 65 miles. The cap- 
ital stock is placed at $1,625,000, and of this $975,000 is 
common stock and $650,000 constitutes the preferred 
stock. The road, when completed, will probably be op- 
erated by the Rio Grande Western. Nearly all the stock 
is owned by interests friendly to the latter road, though 
the organization of the new company is distinct, and its 
relations with the older company are not so close that it 
can properly be valled a branch of the Rio Grande West- 
ern, as it has heretofore been considered. 


Tol do, Walhonding Valley & Ohio.—The contracts 
for building the road from Coshocton to Louisville, a dis- 
tance of 46 miles, were awarded this weekas follows: A. 
M. Winsper, Tiffin, O., 11 miles; W.F. Stanley, Reedy, 
W. Va., if miles ; M. Spellacy, Cleveland, O., 11 miles: 
Jones & Winsper, Mt. Vernon, O., 4 miles; McCann & 
EKlevinor, Steubenville, O., 4 miles. The above contracts 
are for grading and excavating, and were let out insmall 
sections, so that the work can begin at once in several 
places. J. F. Meyer, of Roscoe, has received the contract 
for the one mile of grading and stone work in Coshoc- 
ton. 


Torbrook Coal & Railway Co.--The short line being 
built by this companv in Annapolis County, Nova Sco- 
tia, from Wilmot Station, on the Windsor & Annapolis, 
will probably be completed in the latter part of Septem- 
ber. The road is being built by the Windsor & Annapo- 
lis for the Londonderry Iron Co. to the Torbrook iron 
mines, about three miles from Wilmot, and extends 
south through South Farmington to the iron mines. 
The road has been graded withthe exception of the last 
one-fourth of a mile. The track is now being laid, about 
50 men being at work at present. F. A. Clark & Son, of 
Berwick, N.S., have just completed a Howe truss bridge 
over the Annapolis River with a span of 72 ft. The 
bridge will cost nearly $3,000. The line is very level, the 
heaviest grade being 15 ft. per mile and the heaviest fil! 
13 ft. The road is intended to be used in shipping iron 
from the mines to Londonderry for smelting. 


Utah Central.—W. F. Tolley, who has the contract 
for the extension of the road from Park City to Moon’s 
Mill, in Wasatch County, Utah, has taken a lien on the 
road. Itis stated that this action is preliminary to re- 
sumingywork on the extension, and that the rails will 
be immediately laid from Park City, Utah, to Moon’s 
Mill, a distance of 30 miles. 


Velasco Terminal.—The directors have concluded a 
contract for building and equipping this road with a 
Mr. Deyer, of Velasco, Tex. The first connection will 
be made with the International & Great Northern, at or 
near Chenango, at a point 35 miles south of Houston. 
The road will be pushed on to Arcola Junction at once 
and thence to other connections as practicable. 


Western New York & Pennsylvania.—The formal 
opening of the branch from Nunda to Hornellsville, 
N. Y., will take place Aug. 27, when an excursion train 
will be run from Rochester to Hornellsville, through the 
Genesee Valley. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—It is reported that a branch 
about eight miles long will be built from Rush Run, on 
the Ohio River, via Blue Run, to Southfield, near Steuben- 
ville, O., to reach coal mines in the vicinity. A survey is 
now being made. 


Whitefield & Jefferson.—Brown & Ryan, of New 
York, who have the contract for the extension to Berlin 
Falls, 17 miles, have the grading in progress between 
Jefferson and Gorham, N. H., and the work between 
these pants is making good progress. The road is being 
built by the Concord & Montreal, and it is proposed to 


complete it from Jefferson east to Gorham, where it 
crosses the Androscoggin River, this season. The route 
from Gorham is north about six miles to Berlin Falls 


arallel to the Grand Trunk. It is expected that the | 
ine will be opened for traffic next spring as far as Berlin | 
Falls, the centre of a large lumber and paper-making | 
industry. It is stated that the line will ultimately be 
extended northeast up the valley to Umbagog Lake, | 
there to connect with the system of travel across the | 
Rangeley Lakes and also opening up a large lumber busi- 
ness, 
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Baltimore & Ohio.—The statement of the earnings 
for July shows that on the lines east of the Ohio River, 
the earnings were $1,688,604, an increase of $65,664 as 
compared with the same month of last year. The oper- 
ating expenses were $1,102,236; increase, $47,043; net in- 
crease, $18,621. On the lines west of the Ohio the earn- 
ings were $474,069; increase, $24,247; operating expenses, 
$391,506: decrease, $12,166; net increase, $36,413. The 
summary of the entire system east and west of the Ohio 
River shows the earnings to have been $2, 162,673; increase, 
$89,911; operating expenses, $1,493,802; increase, $34,877; 
net increase, $55.034. The earnings and expenses for the 
ten months of the fiscal year 1890-91, compared with the 
same months of the fiscal year 1889-90, were as follows: 
Karnings were $19,778,882; decrease, $159,354; expenses, 
$14 041,257; decrease, $104,349; net increase, $55,005. 


Deduct— 








Interest and rentals. ...... $5,540,456 $5,486,197 $5,620,805 
Sinking funds............... 58,000 202,570 201,301 
isn gute cs cabhee ves $5,598,456 $5,688,767 $5,822,106 
Ns 5. seecnedeisiakbe . $4,066,516 $4,070,965 $3,680,562 
SE nis suheusetibvane 3,444,504 3,441,979 3,445,804 
NR vans cis anpiniee $622,012 $625,986 $231,758 


In addition to the foregoing “ balance,” the profit 
from the operations of trans-Missouri lines was $51,951, 
against $112,456 in 1890, and $222,998 in 1889. The net 
receipts from land sales were $433,127, against $383,707 
in 1890, and $394,168 in 1880. The net results to the 
company of the operations for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1831, were as follows: 


Ty in nictnnsehsanngs, casseubsensb® -446400' c6s0caeve $3,680,562 
Net from trans-Missouri lines.............+..000.e0e00% 51,951 
i re is ces houasiobeenbaasae 433,127 

SE tidy sBitiensdnbcexdda. Canedeurondi stun wmictenesuse $1,165,640 


no 


Equal to 6.53 per cent. on the total outstanding com- 
mon and preferred stocks. The passengers carried in 
the last year numbered 13,184,820, an increase of 1,042,- 
040, and the revenue was $6,700,351, an increase of $415,- 
172. The freight tonnage moved was 13,616,872, an in- 
crease of 478,762 tons, and the number of tons carried one 





Boston & Albany,—The annual report for the year 
ending June 30, issued this week, gives the following re- 
sult of operations : 








1890-91. 1889-90. Inc. or dec. 

Passenger earnings.......... $3,883,451 $3,768,869 $114,491 
Freight earnings.............. 1,373, 4,446,585 D. 72.597 
Miscellaneous earnings...... 958,782 935,623 1. 23,159 
PE ie iknnsdwscane Nexwaee $9,216,222 $9151,068 I. $65,154 
Operating expenses.......... 6,807 ,75 6,276,778 1. 53u,972 
re $2.408.471 $2,874,900 1). $465,619 
Fixed charges..............00: 740.900 ae ~)—C eke 
SNS vaxnin chan nedbwnsabesd $1,667,571 $2,133,390 =D). $165,819 
oh ccolsoe -susmedudene 1,600,00) 1,900.00 = ...... 
ON i i sas tease $67,571 35X20 1), $465,891 
Passengers carried............ 11,688,069 11,295,637 TI. 392.432 
Passengers carried 1 mile... .211,852,182 201,128,880 1. 10,723,302 
Freight carried................ I 30,758 


3,913,873 3,883,115 1. 

Freight carried 1 milé 401,099,271 402.241,138 D 1,141,867 
The cost per passenger and per ton one mile was .&25c. 
against .780c. in 1890 and .7s5c. in 1889. The operating 
expenses included the following expenditures: Main. 
tenance of permanent way, $1,408,806; maintenance of 
engines, $426,745; maintenance of cars, $762,687; main 
tenance of buildings, docks, etc., $156,345; transportation 
expenses, $3,876,125; general expenses, $177,041; total, 
$6,807,751. The report says: ‘*Considerable work has 
been done under the legislative act ‘to promote the 
abolition of grade crossings,’ and much more is project- 
ed. Ata cost of $250,000, ten grade crossings have been 
separated during the year and 16 are in process of con- 
struction. Decrees to abolish six more bave been ren- 
dered, the work on which will be commenced 
as soon as the _ contracts have been made. 
There remain between Boston and _= Springfield 
45 level crossings to which the serious attention of the 
company is directed, as it is the desire of the directors 
that these should be eliminated as quickly as possible. 
The stockholders at the annual meeting Sent. 24, 1890, 
voted to authorize an issue of $5,000,000 of stock, under 
authority of an act of the legislature. The issue of stock 
is to be made on Jan. 5, 1892, and the shareholders, in 
anticipation of such issue, have paid into the treasury 
$527,320. There were purchased and built during the 
vear 16 locomotives, 6 passenger cars, 10 baggage and 
combination cars, two dining cars, one postal car and 
the company’s share (19 per cent.) of four buffet cars for 
the Boston & Chicago line. Nine hundred obsolete house 
cars have been changed into coal cars. 


Canadian Pacific.—President Van Horne has just 
returned to Montreal from London, and, as usual, has 
baffled the interviewers in their hunt to tind out what 
the visit was about. Mr. Van Horne says, however, 
that Quebec is now to be used by the Canadian Pacific 
as a port of shipment for Canadian grain to England, 


Canadian Northwest will much more than exhaust Mon- 
treal’s terminal facilities. Elevators will be built at 
Quebec at once by A. J. Charlebois, of Ottawa. 


Central Pacifie.—-The company re 

for June of $736,005, an increase-of “177 
with the same month last year. 
ending June 31 the net earnings were $3,433,735, an 


77,311 as compared 


ing period last year. 


of operations of the road published this week show an 


up, showin 


dividends, decrease of $18,359. The figures follow: 


since the enormous increase in the wheat crop of the 


rts net earnings 
For the six months 


increase of $1,523,512 as compared with the correspond- 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The June report 


increase in net earnings of $34,814 over 1890. From these 
the figures of operation for the fiscal year can be made 
a surplus of $699,168 above charges and 


mile was 1,950,037,071, a decrease of 50,145,532 tons per 
mile. The average rate received per ton for each ton 
hauled was 1.46, against $1.50 in the previous year. The 
funded debt was increased by the issue of $2,720,000 four 
ol cent. bonds for construction account of the trans- 

issouri lines, the interest being chargeable against 
those companies, and paid in lieu of interest uron their 
own bonds, and for construction account of the Junction 
Railway. For equipment and improvements $5,000,000 
30-year five per cent, debenture bonds were issued, The 
net increase in the funded debt was $7,585,000, 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The first throug h 
train of the road via the Union Pacific Bridge and 
Omaha, arrived in Denver, Col., Aug. 18, 


Chicago & West Michigan.—The statement of earn 
ings for the six months from Jan. 1 to June 30, is as fol- 
lows: 








1891. 1800. Inc. or Dec. 

IIR 5 i n50 52 9:0000s-0008 $797 448 $718,409 1. $49,039 
Oper. expen................. 553,023 479 609 a 74314 
NN cs cendbanadbed $243,525 $268,800 D. $25,275 
Other income.... .......... 5,990 2,340 I. 3,60 
Ros 6anes sade . B249.515 $271,110 D. $21,625 
Fixed charges.............. 144,085 112,385 I. 31,700 
Rg niche sence dedeee $105,130 $158,755 PD. $53,325 


The dividends declared this year amount to 3'¢ per 
cent., the last being semi-annual. 1‘; per cent., payable 
Aug. 15. 

The company earned 1.538 per cent. on 66,382 shares of 
capital stock. The proportion of operating expenses to 
gross earnings was 69.46 per cent., against 64.08 last 
year. 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw. Receiver W. H. 
Brown has issued a circular concerning the proposed re- 
organization of the road, stating that the sale under 
the formal foreclosure of the mortgages against the road 
will oceur about Oct. 6. Arrangements have been made 
to lease the line to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis,—The 
gross earnings for the month of July were $1,162,217, an 
increase of $50,459.49 over last year. The increase is 
made chiefly in the freight earnings, the amount being 
$47,272. 


Delaware, La kawanna & Western.—The opera- 
tions of the leased lines of the company for the quarter 
ending June 30 are reported as follows : 


1891. 1890, Inc. or Dec. 

Groes QFN. .......00.000. $2,012 323 $2,106,243 D. $93,990 
CRE. GRIM .0000 Keccse 1,078,544 1,103,229 D. 24,685 
POR ORs és dees 00 002ks $933.779 $1,008,014 D. $69,235 
Fixed charges.......... . 581,249 570,082 3 11,167 
re --. $352,530 $4° 2,932 D. $80,402 


Des Moines Northera & Western.—This compan 
has been recently formed in Lowa with a capital stoc 
of $6,500,000 to consolidate the Des Moines & North- 
western and the Des Moines & Northern roads, which . 
are at present operated under distinct organizations, 
although they are owned in the same interests and the 
directors of each road are practically the same. The 
Des Moines & Northwestern extends from Des Moines 
northwesterly to Cainsville, 111 miles, and is at present 
narrow gauge. It will probably be changed to standard 
gauge before October. It was operated between 1880 
and 1887 by the Wabush system, but the line was sur- 
rendered in October of the last year. The Des Moines & 
Northern extends in a more northernly direction to 














The above surplus equals 1.51 per cent. on the common 
stock, against 1.86 per cent. for the previous year. 


Chicago & Northwestern,—The annual report for the 


table gives a comparison of the operations of the com- 
pany for the last three fiscal years: 











1889. 1890. 1891. 
Miles operated.... .......... 4,244 4,250 4,255 
Gross earnings: 
From passengers............ $6,261,277 $6,285,179 $6,700,351 
Prom freight..........csecse. 18,193,646 19,654,213 19,829,341 
From mail, express, etc..... 1,237,336 1,225,445 1,263,982 
ESET ee ae $25,692,259 $27,164,837 $27,793,674 
Oper. expen. and taxes ..... 16,027,287 = 17,405,105 18,291,006 
Net earnings.,......,..... $9,664,972 $9,759,732 $9,502,668 


year ending May 31 has been issued. The following 


1891. 1890. Inc. or dec. B li » of 42 mil 
Gross earnings.......... $2,117,614 $2,049,876 +1. | $97,738| Boone, la., a distance of 42 miles. It was formerly 
Oper. expen. and taxes, 1,472,997 1,410,074. 62,924 | known as the St. Lois, Des Moines & Northern, but it 
was reorganized in November, 1889, under its present 
Net earn ......... sees. $674,617 $639,802 I. $34,814| title and the gauge was changed from 3 ft. to standard. 
Ph. yearto June 30. our baat genni 7081. $1,008,516 The first seven miles of road from Des Moines to Cline 
TOSS CAPD... ...seress seee oy oy 7 26, ly . ? ae 2 > > ioi 
Oper. expenses..........- 18'366,500 "17,173,098 1. 1-19-40 | “Te #¢ Present operated jointly. 
ioe > one rand baa ane ae ape lowa Central.—The annual report for the year ending 
oigar becuase SS ue ecenaae baa 99,222,610 e srg June 30 gives the following result of the year’s operations: 
Pia: sca Ds 1rd —_.-—— | Gross earnings $1,699,742, an increase, as compared with 
MI esinas sedenvhscutn $9,471,931 $9,452,634 =f. $19,297 | the previous year, of $110,779; operating expenses, $1,223,- 
REE Ss 7,237,281 7,214,154 i 23,097 | 380, an eras 18s: ~¥ earnings, $476,361, an in 
~ svemete crease 0 7,505. e total tonnage in the year was 
opie.  eaiinbataeeheohaos aces ——- ane p. sits 1,131,239, against 1,042,195 tons for the previous year, and 
Regt Peer ah Shae — etait ‘ 559 | 386.688 for 1489. The strike of the coal miners in lowa 
aires Ss oS ctl $899,168 $717,527 D, ‘$18,359| caused a decrease in tonnage in the months of May and 


June of about 60,000 tons. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis.—The follow- 
ing ~ ‘cr, of the earnings for the fiscal year to 
une 39: 








890-91. 1889-90. - Inc. or Dec. 

Gross earn.............. $4,703,142 $1,937,431 D. $234,289 
Oper. expen............ 389,218 3,386,645 i 2,573 
Se tevwikads Nanicksik $1,313,924 $1,550,786 D. $236,862 
Other income .. ....... 11,803 60,921 Dd. 49,118 
Us iisbae« oss $1,325,727 $1,611,707 D. $285,980 
Fixed charges 1,068,846 1,042,550 L. 26,296 
ee $256,8"1 $569, L57 D>. $312,275 
Dividends.............. te ee eer 
Surplus...,.ecpeevecesss $47,909 oveege hewine 
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Out of the balance of $256,881 was paid $109,992, the 
four per cent. on the preferred stock and $98,980 
one per cent. on the common, leaving a surplus of 
$47,909. The Current River road failed to earn charges 
by $26,948 for the year, and the Kansas City, Clinton & 


980, the | liminary plan for the relief of the company from its more 
eer pry unfunded obligations. 
| 


Springfield failed to earn them by $37,297, a total of | notes, bearing six per cent. interest, at 92, 


$64,245. The semi-annual dividends on the common 
stock has been passed, and consideration of that on the 
preferred stock deferred. 


Kansas City, Wemphis & Birmingham.—The fol- 
ee table gives the earnings for the fiscal year to 
June 30: 





1891. 1890. Inc. or dec. 

GLOSS CARB si osiscccesé ves $1,192,165 $1,207,733 TD. $15,568 
Oper. OXPOM.....10. 000 961,245 734.767 I. 176,431 
Net GAER «0.066% ces $230,917 $423,966 D. $193,049 
Total income ..... $251,039 $450,104 D. $199,065 
Fixed charges....... .. 427,105 342 I 26.763 
DOGG ii5t25862% $176,065 Surp. $49,761 D, $225,826 


The operating expenses were 80.6 per cent. of gross 
earnings, against 64.8 per cent. the year before. The de- 
crease in net earnings is mainly due to exceptional 
causes, such as short crops west of the Mississippi River, 
the voal miners’ strike from Dec. 2 to Jan. 13; rain, al- 
most incessant during the winter months, seriously 
affecting business, as well as adding largely to the cost 
of operating, in repairs of road-bed, track, etc. 


Ms nhattan (Elevated).—The following is the state- 
ment of the company for the quarter ended June 30: 


91. 1890. Inc. or Dec: 

GrosS CAPD ...... 00 $2,515,263 $2,457,213 . 88,050 
Oper. expen.......... 1,287,668 1,701,926 a 85,742 
Net earn........ $1,257,595 $1,255,287 I. $2,308 
Other income...... 35,( 21,600 a 3,500 
Fixed charges......... 600,547 566,588 I. 33,959 
Net income........... 692.018 7L ,199 D. 18,151 
Cash on hand......... 115,726 866,032 1D). 750,306 
Profit and loss sur . 2,675 845 1,983,312 I. 692,533 
Inter. on funded debt. 477,157 433,465 1. 43,692 


New York, “ntario & Western.—The company re- 
ports net earnings for June of $82,676, an increase of 
$32,774 as compared with the same month last year. For 
the year ending June 30 the net earnings were $654,330, 
an increase of $221,926 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


New York & New Engl:ind.—The following is the 
comparative statement to the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission of the earnings for the quarter ending June 
50 and the year to the same date: 





Three months to June 30. 1891 1890. Inc. or Dec. 
Gross OOFD........0000 $1,572,616 $1,512,717 . $59,929 
Oper. expen.......... 1,071,035 1,035,932 I. 35,103 
ee $501,611 $176,785 I. $24,826 
Other income. ...... 2,622 864 a. . 
Patel 066 ocscccccces $503,633 $477,519 I. $26,084 
Fixed charges.... 165,824 429,204 1. 36,620 
ROOT $37,809 $48,345 D. $10,835 
Vear to June 30 
Gross earn.......... ‘a $0,149,245 $5,819,691 T. $799,554 
Oper. expen.......... 4,133,505 3,782,155 i. 351,319 
Net earn....... cece $2,015,740 $2,067,585 =D. $51,795 
Other income......... 6, 3,750 I, 2,636 
Total MO. cicc ss 2 $2,022,126 2,071,285 D. $49,159 
Fixed charges........ 1,799,573 1 690,967 I. 108,606 
DAGON. wins ch acccs $222,553 $380,318 D. $157,765 


Northern Pacific.—The gross earnings of the company 
for July, 1891, on 5,202 miles of road were $2,392,031, as 
compared with the gross earnings of $2,499,046 in the 
same month of last year, a decrease of $107,015. The 
——— has iaeteneell 216 miles, being 4,986 miles in 
July, 1890. 


Old Colony.—The following statement 
terly report of the earnings of the road. 
are for the three months to June 30: 


is the quar- 
The figures 








1891. 1890. Ine.or Dec. 

GQroeh GOR. 6656550000005 2.048, 810 $2,000,351 I. $38,4 
Opel; GEOR. s0cc62. sense 1,577,340 1,685,179 D. 107,339 
BOB s55 cee inancccees $161,470 $315.172 1. $146,298 
Other income...... .. 340.174 254,906 I, 85,268 
Total net.............. $301,644 $570,078 1. $231,566 
Fixed charges.... ..... 433,769 419,194 I 14,575 
BARROS 6 iisFci dscsdae $367,875 $150,884 I. $216,991 


The “ other income” includes premium on stock sold in 
1891, $123,625 and $145,737 in 1890. 


Richmond & Danvilfe.—The following is the state- 
ment of the earnings for July: 


? 1891. 1890. Inc. or dec. 

Gross earnings............ $1,106,726 $993,419 . $112,306 
Operating expenses...... 762,672 709.681 52 996 
Net earnings......... .. $344,047 $283,737 2. $60,310 


_ Of this increase the Richmond & Danville proper gross 
increase is $37,979; net increase, $20,421. Virginia Mid- 
land gross increase is $17,819; net increase, $13,046. 


San Antovio & Aransas Pass.—At the instance of 
the reorganization committee, the New York holders of 
first =a bonds amounting to $15,000,000 filed at San 
a ex., Aug. 14a petition for a fureclosure of the 
road, 


Southern Pacific.—The gross earnings of the Pacific 
system for June were $3,119,354, and for both Atlautic 
and Pacific system $4,051,980, an increase of $154,488 
over the same month in 1890. For the same month the 
operating expenses of the Pacific system were $1,741,257, 
and for both systems $2,493,704, a decrease of $52,328. 
During the six months the Pacifie system earned $16,- 
677,635, and both systems $22,611,531, an increase of 
$1,010,689. The operating expenses of the Pacitic system 
were $10,204,448, and $14,256,676 for both systems, an in- 
crease of $649,577. The net earnings of the Pacific sys- 
tem were thus $6,473,187, and for both systems $7,751,855, 
an increase of $1,660,266. The earnings of the Atlantic 
system were given last week. Asto otber charges there 
were $6,273,875 in the Pacific system and $1,299,605 in the 
Atlantic, making a total of $7,569,560, against last year’s 
total of $7,453,768, an increase of $115,792. These charges 
include the payment of the interest on the bonds of the 
road, which, of course, consumes most of the amount. 
There was asurplus this year in the first six months of 
ogg against a deficit last year in the same time of 


* * 











Union Pacific.—The directors have approved the pre- | trip rate to Niagara Falls from $23.65 to $8.40. The com- 


The holders of about 

alf of the floating debt have pledged themselves to ac- 
ceptance. The combany offers it: creditors three-year 
the notes 
being secured by all the treasury securities, which are 
placed in trust with Drexel, Morgan & Co. The secur- 
ities are estimated at current market values at 
about $37,000,000. The floating obligations are cal- 
culated at from $19,000,000 to $20,000,000. A com- 
mittee of five to represent both the railroad com- 
pany ard the creditors was appointed as follows: J. 

ierpont Morgan, Edward King, President of the Union 
Trust Co.; John A. Stewart, President of the United 
States Trust Co.; Alexander E. Orr, and Frederick L. 
Ames, of Boston. It is understood that the syndicate 
will issue $24,000,000 worth of bonds bearing six per cent. 
A portion of this issue only will be used to take up the 
oe debt, estimated at $19,000,000. A balance will 
probably be retained to be used to provide necessary 
funds in case any contingency should arise. The bonds 
will be issued to the syndicate of guarantors at 92!¢ per 
cent. J. Pierpont Morgan is to become the custodian of 
the securities. By this plan the floating debt is not ex- 
tended and retired. The directors merely approve a plan 
whereby they hope to extend and retire the debt. They 
entertain no doubt that this plan will be carried out 
witb entire success, but there is strong opposition from 
some of the minority creditors, The 2m to have 
the bonds underwritten has been abandoned. 

The preliminary statement for Jane published last 
week showed on 7,668 miles a gross decrease of $346,076 
anda net decrease of $389,239. The whole system for 
June shows: 











1891. 1890. Inc. or dec. 

DUOMO oceisccdcancsess 8,143 8,028 i. 115 
GOSS CATT. 0.0400 sccenss $3,524,74 $3.910,077 D,. $385,336 
Oper. CXZPEN. .....50000% 2,396,419 2,377,974 18,445 
Net earn... ...+. $1,128,322 $1,532,103 D. $403,781 

For six months: 

Gross CAIN........ oes. $19,437,363 $20,716,935 D. $1,278,571 
OPER. CEPOR. 00002000008 13,653,943 14,664,500 D. 1,010,557 
Wot GRFM. 0. ccccece $5,783,420 $6 051,434 D. $268,014 


Wabash Railroad.—The net earnings for June were 
$250,027, an increase of $74,974 as compared with the 
same month last year. For the six months ending 
June 30 the net earnings were $1,488,200, an increase of 
$57,064 as compared with the corresponding period last 
year. 

A mortgage in favorof the Ha skell & Barker Car Co., 
of Michigan City, Ind., was filed for record last week by 
this company for $83,338, being two-thirds of the con- 
tract price for 250 box cars to be delivered in August. 


Wagner Palace Car Co.—The annual report of the 
company for the year ending June 30, 1891, including the 
business of the company in 16 states and the Dominion 
of Canada, shows : Gross earnings of $3,297,731; operat- 
ing expenses, $2,669,617; net earnings for the year, $628,- 
113. The operating cost for the year, exclusive of the 
depreciation in the valueof rolling stock and equipment, 
was 80.7 per cent. 


Wisconson Central Co.—The company has renewed 
its lease of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul tracks 
from Rugby Junction into Milwaukee. The present 
lease = for a period of five years, and it expires this 
month, 








TRAFFIC. 
Chicago Traffic Matters. 


CuHIcaGo, Aug. 19, 1891. 

The Central Traffic Association lines have found them- 
selves compelled to join in the harvest excursions, al- | 
though they, like the Western lines, were not at first 
favorably disposed to do so. They will be cbliged to 
accept the $10 rate from Chicago to Kansas City, forced 
by the Alton, but will join the Western lines in making 
a rate of 1 1-3 fare to Chicago and same from Kansas 








City west, using the $10 rate only between Chicago and | 
Kansas City. 

The Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City has appealed 
from the decision of Chairman Finley in denying their 
application to be allowed to transfer passengers and 
baggage free from their depot to the union depot at | 
Kansas City. 

After failure to get the Southern lines to restore their 
rates on mineral paint (ground iron ore), from Birming- 
ham and Chattanooga, Chairman Midgley has authorized | 
the Western Freight Association lines to use the rates 
so made to the Missouri River, which are the rates on 
pis iron in car loads, viz., to Kansas City, Atchison, 

zeevenworth and St. Joseph, $5 per ton of 2,240 lbs. | 
to Council Bluffs and Omaha, $5.84 per ton of 2,240 lbs. 

The Chicago-St. Paul lines have agreed to advance the | 
lake and rail rates on flour and mill stuffs from Minne- 
apolis to Boston to 35 cents per 100 lbs., New York 30 
cents per 100 ibs., effective Aug. 25, with the usual differ- | 
entials. Differences are to be submitted to W. H. Trues- | 
dale, receiver of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, for arbi- | 
tration. 

The Rock Island opened its Denver line via Omaha and 
Lincoln, over the Omaha bridge, Sunday, August 15. 

The Chairman of the Western Freight Association has 
decided that the practice of billing melons in bulk L. C. 
L., and also C. L., with the privilege of stopping to un- 
load a part of the lot, is contrary to the classification | 
and rules and must be discontinued. 

Chairman Finley has been investigating a complaint 
that the Chicago and Northwestern violated the agree- 
ment of the Western Passenger Association by carrying 
passengers on special trains from Chicago to Milwaukee 
and Milwaukee to St. Paul on June 19, the occasion 
being an excursion of Turners. ‘Ihe respondent set up 
in defense that the trains in question were rendered 
necessary by reason of the large number of passengers 
to be transporced on that day, and were sections of 
regular trains; that the transporting of passengers in 
Wagner cars was a measure of economy, as the cars 
were going to Milwaukee “ light” for use there, and the 
passengers did not know that they were to occupy these 
cars until they arrived at the station. Chairman Finley 
is satisfied that the statements of the Northwestern are 
supported by the facts, and has ruled thatthe complaint 
is not sustained. 

There is a prospective war in passenger rates from 
Chicago to Niagara Falls, occasioned by the running of 
some cheap excursions by tbe lines from outside points. 





It was intended to restrict the excursions to points 40 


miies from Chicago, but a smart newspaper man in this: 


hn) 


petitors of the Erie at once charged collusion, but this 
the ofticials of the Erie strenuously deny, but say they 
are powerless to prevent a passenger buying a regular 
round trip ticket to Crown Point and the excursion 
ticket from there, if he so elects. 

The Joint Committee of the Trunk Lines and Central 
Traffic Associations has decided that the differential on 
tabacco to Eastern cities by rail and sea via Newport 
News and Norfolk sball be two cents per 100 lbs. on in- 
sured bills of lading less than the ail-rail rates thereto 
based on the rates to New York. Twenty per cent. off 
the gross weight of dressed poultry in packages packed 
in ice is also authorized during the months of March, 
April, May, October and November, and for June, July, 
August and September 33144 per cent. 

The Northern Pacific and Great Northern have re- 
quested the Western Passenger Association to make the 
same basing rates to St. Paul on harvest excursions as 
are made via Kansas City as forced by the Alton. 

It is now reported, but only partially confirmed, that 
the small packers have purchased 1,000 acres of the 
Stickney tract and will remove to that location. The 
principal firms said to be concerned in the movement 
are: The Allerton Packing Co., the Chicago Packing 
and Provision Co., the Anglo-American Packing Co., the 
International Packing Co.,, the Cudaky Brothers, Lipton 


& Co., Underwood & Co., Jones & Stiles, Moran 
& Healy. the T. J. Wells Co, the Calumet 
Canning Co., John C. Hateley, L. B. Dowd & Coa. 


and Silberhorn & Co. There is a strong suspicion, 
howeyer, that the reported purchase is merely a bluff to 
force the Stock Yards Co to grant them concessions 
which the ‘‘Big Three”—Armour, Swift and Mor- 
ris—have obtained and which the +mall packers have 
heretofore asked in vain. Their removal would mean 
the loss to the Stock Yards Co. of a large portion 
of their business, and it is surmised this is the club which 
it is proposed to hold over the Stock Yards Co. 

While proposed advances in lake and rail rates east- 
tound are contemplated, westbound rates are being re- 
duced by all lines. Lake rates are firm at 24¢ to 2% 
cents on grain. Lake and rail rates, Boston to St. Paul, 
are now quoted as follows by New England roads and 
Northern Steamship Co.: 

Ist 2d 3d 5th 

86 71 59 33 
It is said that the Boston & Albany will meet this at 
once. 

The Burlington has notified the Board of Rulings that 
they will resume paying ticket commission to ticket 
agents of the Chicago & Grand Trunk, Detroit, Lansing 
& Northern and Chicago & West Michigan, these roads 
not having carried out the provisions of the agreement 
not to ticket over the Alton or accept Alton tickets. 


Traffic Notes. 

The Texas Central and the Santa Fe have got upa 
little passenger rate war of their own 

The summer tourist business is reported unusually 
light in Colorado. This is attributed to general bard 
times. 

It is reported that the Rock Island will build an inde- 
pendent branch, giving it direct entrance to the World’s 
Fair grounds, 

The crop of wheat and oats in Texas is being moved to 
market rapidly, and the railroads are crowded going to 
New Orleans, Memphis and the seaboard. 

The International Association of Ticket Agents meet 
at Minneapolis, Sept. 7, and, after transacting their 
business, propose visiting Yellowstone Park. 

About Sept. 1a train of 25 cars loaded with pickles 
will leave Pittsburgh forthe West. The freight on this 


4th 6th 
41 33 


‘shipment will probably average $125 a car, or over $3,100 


in all. In consequence the shipment is being eagerly 
watched by agents of Western lines. 

The Southwestern Steamship and Railway Associa- 
tion has made a rate of 60 cents per 100 Ibs. on packing- 
house products from St. Louis to Houston and Galves 
ton, and 33 cents per 100 lbs. from New Orleans to the 
same points. The rate on molasses (carloads) from St. 
Louis and Kansas City to the above points is to be ad- 
vanced Sept. 1 from 45 to 48 cents per 100 lbs. 


General Passenger Agent Eustis, of the C. B. & Q., 
has advised Mr. Donald, of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion, that the Burlington will be obliged to pay passen- 
ger commissions to the Detroit, Lansing & Northern, 
the Chicago & West Michigan and the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk. He asserts that these roads have been ticketin 
passengers without reserve over the Alton. It is feare 
that similar action will be taken by other Western roads. 
The Canadian Pacific will not cease paying commissions 
so long as the Northern Pacific maintains its contract 
with a certain emigration agency. 


Dakota Elevators. 


There is every prospect of war between the elevator 
companies and the North Dakota Railway Commission. 
Unless a way of settling the difficulty is found, the indi- 
cations are that the largest yield of grain in the history 
of the state will be harvested without a public ware- 
house open to receive it. The elevator companies will 
decline to do business under the operation of the public 
warehouse law, and will attempt to operate as private 
elevators. The Railroad Commissioners claim that they 
cannot buy, store and ship wheat as private elevators, 
and say that they will close the first open elevator by 
injunction. 

East-Bound Shipments, 


| The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by 


all the lines last week amounted to 45,856 tons, against 
47,675 tons during the preceding week, a decrease of 
1,819 tons, and against 56,438 for the corresponding 
week of 1890 a decrease of 10,582 tons. The lake lines 
carried 121,200 tons, against 114.212 tons during the pre- 
ceding week, an increase of 6,988 tons. The Chicago & 
Erie carried 6,766 tons more than any other line and the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern carried 6,417 tons. 


Cotton Bills of Lading. 


A circular letter has been sent by New York bankers to 
the bankers and shippers of all the Southern cities, call- 
ing attention to the form of bills of lading adopted by 
the Cotton Conference at J.iverpool, and urging its in- 
dorsement. The new form is known as the *‘ 1891 Cotton 
Conference form,” and its principal feature is the “ re- 
sponsibility clause,” which is as follows: 

“it is mutually agreed that in the absence of fraud, 
clerical or obvisus error, this Bill of Lading signed vy 
tbe Master shall be conclusive evidence against the ship- 
owner that the above-mentioned number of bales have 
been received, but this Billof Lading shall not be signed 


city discovered that by using a local round trip rate to! except for cargo already on board, or actually delivered 


Crown Point, Ind., on the Erie, and adding the excur- | 


sion rate from there, he could cut the regular round 


into the steamer’s custody alongside on the quay in sin- 
gle compressed bales, within reach of her tackle.” 





